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SIXPENCE 


Do we live in a democracy or an 


EXPERTOCRACY ? 


By Adam Roberts 


NE of the worst things about the 

Arms Race is the way in which it 
cteates fear, suspicion and indecision. 
While we have what is technically a 
democracy, prepared to destroy civili- 
sation in order to “ defend ” itself, the 
issues facing people are so large and 
terrifying that they tend to “leave it 
to the experts” rather than make up 
their own minds. “Leaving it to the 
experts” is not, and can never be, a 
substitute for democracy. It involves 
a complete abdication not only of 
democracy but also of statesmanship, 
and gives a “carte blanche” for the 
blind pursuit of the Arms Race. 


In 1914 sound precautionary defen- 
sive measures, including general mobi- 
lisation, precipitated a war which 
nobody wanted at the time. These 
measures are frighteningly similar to 
the resumption of testing by the West, 
which Mr. Macmillan has even des- 
ctibed as “prudent planning for the 
future.” 


* 


The Arms Race is entering a new and 
deadly phase: with heavy hearts and mum- 
bling pious platitudes about this “ terrible 
nuclear race,” Macmillan and Kennedy are 
preparing for a new serics of atmospheric 
tests near Christmas Island. Russia has 
announced that if the West resumes tests, 
Russia will too, Tests are in the logic of 
the Arms Race: there are always new 
weapons which must be tested, new tech- 
niques which must be investigated; there is 
always the fear that the enemy has deve- 
loped a new weapon which has knocked the 
bottom out of your side’s military power. 


This momentous issue—to test or not to 
test—has been left in the hands of experts. 
Before Mr. Macmillan definitely announced 
that he was leasing Christmas Island to the 
US—before, in effect, the final decision had 
been made—there was virtually no discus- 
sion in this country about nuclear testing. 
Not a single newspaper defence correspon- 
dent clearly stated the issues, not a single 
newspaper leader tried to judge for itself 
whether tests should be resumed. Not even 
the New Statesman tricd to face up to the 
issues. In the US the picture was somewhat 
fess bleak, but even Walter Lippmann abso- 
lutely abdicated personal responsibility in 
this matter. As far as he was concerned, he 
said, Hans Bethe (President Kennedy's chief 
scientific adviser) could do his thinking for 
him: Bethe had investigated the matter 
thoroughly and obviously knew better. 


The abdication of personal responsibility 
about the testing of nuclear weapons is a 
very scrious matter, for every test pollutes 
the atmosphere and increases international 
tension—a strange form of “defence.” It 
is a specially serious matter when one re- 
members that up to now the West has con- 


ducted 185 tests in the atmosphere, whereas 
the Soviet Union has conducted 96. 


Most important of all, however, the 
“experts’” case for the resumption of 
testing rests on a number of very ques- 
tionable and dubious assumptions. 

It depends on an analysis of the Russian 
tests, two examples of which are worth 
studying. 

First, the ‘“ experts” have noticed that a 
number of the Russian tests took place at 
very high altitude; there are at least two 
possible reasons for this: perhaps the Rus- 


There are at least three possible reasons for 
this: perhaps the Russians simply wanted 
to reduce fall-out; perhaps they were deve- 
loping a new generation of second-strike 
missiles which required smaller warheads; 
or perhaps they were planning a first-strike 
attack on the US, in which case bombs with 
more blast and less fall-out would be 
essential, 


In each case the evidence as it stands 
offers at least two possible interpretations. 
The ‘“experis” are almost bound by the 
nature of their job to take the most pessi- 


“1 have the utmost faith in the scientists who are working on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and { know from experience the immense skill 
and knowledge of the scientists who represent us and advise us.” 

—The Prime Minister, House of Commons, February 8, 1962 


“ No Prime Minister mindful of our safety, be his name Macmillan, 
Gaitskell, Brown, Jones or Robinson, could have reached any other 


decision.” 


—Daily Mail leader, February 9, 1962 


“Is the West really caught in a moral dilemma? Is it forced in the 
interests of its own security to make these tests?) Nobody can say who 
has not access to highly secret information.” 

, —Daily Herald leader, February 9, 1962 


“This is a highly technical question, on which the layman is bound 


to follow expert advice... 


no-one outside the highest quarters. of 


government can possibly know whether good reason (to resume testing) 


exists or not.” 


—The Guardian leader, February 9, 1962 


“ Even more than in 1914, governments in our day are likely to be 
ignorant of the technical details of war and the. tactical measures: that 
can.or cannot be taken in various specialised situations. In peacctime.the 
study and preparation of these measures will be relegated to military 


staffs as being narrow and technical. 


As a result they may be considered 


in-a narrow and technical way.” —Herman Kahn, On Thermonuclear War. 


“It is not the aggressions of people in general but their mass indiffer- 
ence that is the point of their true political and psychological relevance 
to the thrust toward war.” 

—C. Wright Mills, ThesCauses of World War II! 


sians wanted to reduce fall-out, which can 
be done by exploding a bomb at a great 
height; or perhaps the Russians had deve- 
loped an anti-missile missile (which would 
be used at a great height) and wished to 
test If. 

Second, the “ experts"’ have noticed that 
generally speaking the Russians tested 
bombs with more blast and less fall-out, 
and probably more power for less weight. 


mistic- —or cautious—view possible. But 
this is not an expert judgment—it is a 
human judgment and a political judgment. 
The “experts” have made many previous 
errors of judgment in this kind of situation 
--the most recent example of which is the 
fictitious ‘‘ missile gap ” of early 1960, when 
the “experts” of the US Atomic Energy 
Commission worked America up into a 
frenzy of fear that Russia was stealing an 
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advance on the West in missile-making. 
Now they are trying to work us up into a 
frenzy of fear about the “ anti-missile- 
missile gap.” In the present cold war situa- 
tion it is hard to contract out of this frenzy 
of fcar, but it is crucially important. The 
only national newspaper which has really 
managed to do this is The Times—for 
which it deserves full credit. In its leader 
on Friday, February 9, it stated: 


“The problems of anti-missile-missiles 
are not entirely nuclear; they involve 
questions of computation and guidance. 
If the defending missile is in the mght 
place at the right time they can be dealt 
with with existing techniques.” 


In other words, as far as the anti-missile- 
missile is concerned, there is no case for a 
resumption of testing, This is confirmed 
by The Times’ Washington correspondent’s 
Statement that “scientists are agreed that 
neither America nor the Soviet Union is 
even halfway towards evolving an effective 
defensive missile.” 


* 


The “experts’” case for the testing of 
other weapons is even more dubious: they 
want to test mcw warheads for their 
“ second-strike ” systems which will give 
more blast and less fall-out. At first sight 
this appears comparatively innocuous: but 
it is a fact that the US already have work- 
able warheads for Polaris and Minuteman, 
and that warheads with more blast and Jess 
fali-out are more useful for a first-strike 
attack than for a second-strike. This is 
because a first-strike weapon has to knock 
out bases, which is most efficiently done 
with blast, whereas a second-strike weapon 
is simply a terror weapon to kill people, 
and i{ does not matter whether it docs this 
by radiation, fall-out, or blast. This is the 
horrible logic of the cold war. 


Before the first world war governments 
and their experts thought that a war might 
happen owing to events in Serbia. There- 
fore, they had to prepare for war: there- 
fore there was a war. Now governments 
and their experts think the Russians may 
have made advances in Novaya Zemlya 
which knock the bottom out of Western 
deterrence—a strange idea when one re- 
members the sheer numbers of Western 
nuclear weapons—at least 20,000. There- 
fore the US must test more weapons just in 
case the USSR has an advance. Therefore 
the Arms Race is precipitated into a new 
and dangerous phase. 


It is very easy, in face of the gigantic 
problem which the Arms Race poses, to 
seck refuge in over-simple solutions, Seek- 
ing refuge in fall-out shelters is one very 
understandable over-simple solution: an- 
other is to seek refuge in “expert ” opinion. 
Neither of these solutions can do anything 
to alleviate the dangers of the Arms Race. 
People in the disarmament movement must 
make these uncomfortable truths clear. 
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HAVE YOU BEEN 
TO THE 
‘PEACE’ YET? 


Q. What is it? 


A. It’s the non-violence and uni- 
lateral disarmament cafe. All 
profits to peace movements. 
It’s open night and day, 
seven days a week. 


Q. Where is it? 


A. Ah! It’s at 457 Fulham Road, 
S.W.10, nr. Finborough Road. 
(14 Bus route.) 


There is no reason now why you can’t 
fit in time in 24 hours to come and 
see us. 


Get PEACE MEWS every Friday 
Place an order with your 
NEWSAGENT today 


for all 
news and 


views on 


os 


campaign 
against 


nuclear 


—_———— 


madness 


EVERY FRIDAY éd. 


from all newsagents 


OXFORD CND 


March against nuclear 
testing 
Saturday, February 24 


Assemble St. Giles, Oxford, 9.30 a.m. 
Meeting St. Giles, 3.30 p.m. 


Speakers include Antoinette Pirie 


Further details from 


Gareth Stedman-Jones 
Lincoln College, Oxford 
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| Post free trial 


COMMITTEE OF 100 


£5,000 anneal 
£877 received to date 


Send your contribution to 


The Treasurer, Committee of 10C 
13 Goodwin Street, London, N.4 


KINGSWAY HALL, W.C.2 


CHRISTIANITY 


PROPAGANDA 


a discussion 


VERA BRITTAIN 
DAVID BOULTON 
(Tribune) 


RAYMOND CHAPMAN 


(London School of Economics) 
JIM DESORMEAUX 


Chairman 


DR. DONALD SOPER 
Thursday, February 22, 7.30 


admission free 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 


ACCIDENTAL 
WAR 


some dangers in the 1960s 
The highly important and 


internationaily-discussed 


MERSHON REPORT 


now available here with 
an introduction by 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


price Is. (postage 3d.). 
N. America 25 cents. 
(lls. dozen, post free) 


Published jointly by 
Oxford University CND 


and Housmans Bookshop, 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


OFF T E 
BEATEN TRACK 


—adventures in the 
art of living 


By WILFRED 


WELLOCK 


With a Foreword by 
Jayaprakash Narayan 


The profound and challenging story of 
a lifelong search for truth, begun in 
industrial Lancashire 82 years ago; 
factory worker at ten, through Uni- 
versity, Nonconformity, the Co-opera- 
tive and Labour Movements, jai! and 
Parliament; world traveller for pacifism 
and Gandhian economics (of which he 
is the West’s foremost exponent). 
Every reader of Peace News will find 
much of value in this book. 


10s. 6d. (postage 8d.) 
N. America: $2 post free 


Published by 
Sarvodaya Prachuralaya, India 


Distributed by 
HOUSMANS the Peace News booksellers 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


“ft renounce war and I will never 


support or sanction another” 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 


the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 
Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 


DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 
& Endeleigh Street 


London, W.C.1 


TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. pet ward, min. 
2s. 6d. (Box No. ts. extra). Please don't send stamps 
in payment, exccpt for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 
MEETINGS 


MASS YOUTH MARCH through Hampstead 
against the Immigration Bill. Assemble Kilburn 
Station (Bakerloo Line) 2.30 p.m. Sat., Feb. 17. 
Organised by Hampstead YcND. YS and YCL. 


MEETING ROOMS AVAILABLE at Peace News 
offices, seat 10—40, very reasonable charges, re- 
freshment facilities, piano. Apply The Warden, § 
Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 


NATURE CURE TODAY. Conference—March 
9-11. Normy House. Camherley. Details : Sec. (PN), 
13 Oldbury Place, W.1. WEL 2787. 


THE COMMITTEE OF 100: Its Principles and 


Policies: Michael Randie. Tues., Feb. 20, 7.30 p.m. 
Conway Hall, Holborn, W.C.t. Open discussion. 


CONCERT 
““ AIRS AND GRACES ’’—Chamber Music and 
Poetry presented by CND Stage Club at the Theatre 
Royal, Stratford-at-a-Bow, on Sunday, Feb. 18, at 
7.30 p.m. Tickets and Membership details from 
CND, § Caledonian Rd., N.1. TER 0284, or at the 
door to members only. Prices 2s. to 128. 6d. 
PERSONAL 
ATTENTION ABSTAINERS. Motor Insurance 
Company insuring abstainers only offer amazing low 
tates. Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from 
Temperance Brokers, local representatives in all 


areas. Morria Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 


CAR, TRAVELLING ALPS mid-August, via 
Rhine, would lift keen tourists sharing expenses. 
Return early Sept. via Paris. Slow journeys, sight- 
seeing. FRE 2453. 


COME TO POLAND by car, end July, return 


mid-August. Share expenses. 3 seats. Muir, 5 
Heather Grove, Preston. 
DUPLICATING, verbatim, shorthand, typing 


(tapes, etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 


HYPNOSIS. Consultant treats nervous condi- 
tions, disorders, personal habits and problems. G. 
Stocker, MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, 
N.W.3 SWiss Cottage 4904 


NEW DRAMA GROUP needs people. Meeting in 
Holborn area. Interest more important than experi- 
ence. Ring Park 0119. 


PERSONAL COLUMN LTD., Falcon House, 
Burnley, Lancs. Pen Friend—all hobbies. Corre- 
spondents in almost every country. All ages. 
S.AE. for details. 


URGENT.—Voluntary helpers’ required at Peace 
News office, Wednesday evenings and Thursda 
mornings, for packing and despatch of paper. 
Caledonian Road, King's Cross, London, N.1 

WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps. Please send to WRI, 88 
Park Ave., Enfield, Middlesex 

“THE WORLD LEAGUE Against Vivisection 
and For the Protection of Animals,"" opposes all 


LITERATURE 


CONTACT—a South African Liberal fertnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apartheid 
and colonialism. 6 months 8s. 9d., 12 months 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


FREEDOM RIDERS SPEAK FOR THEM- 
SELVES—1s. éd. Dunayevskaya's ‘© Marxist- 
Humanism and the Afro-Asian Revolution ’’—Is. 
Cadogan's ‘‘ The British CP in the Light of 1956 ° 
—4s. (Review of the Imre Nagy Institute), and 
‘““Theses on War ’’—2d. Postage 4d. From The 
Left Group, 5 Acton Way, Cambridge. 


FREE INTRODUCTION. Send us the names 
and addresses of friends likely to be interested in 
Peace News. They will receive complimentary copies 
and an invitation to take eight weeks’ trial] sob- 
scription for 2s. 6d. Peace News, 5 Caledontan 
Road, King’s Cross, London, N.1. 


LIBRARIES bought: politics, economics, world 
affairs. RIV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, 
w.6. 


POSITIVE WORK FOR PEACE—requires positive 
health : help yourself and the community by demand- 
ing Homeopathic treatment of your Doctor and/or 
Iccal hospital: break down medical ignorance and 
vested interests: learn the truth about medical 
teaching : write for booklet: PUBLIC GOOD OR 
OFFICIAL PREJUDICE ?—Committee for Homeo- 
pathy, 29 Down Green Lane, Wheathampstead, Nr. 
St. Albans, Herts. Please enclose 6d. for postage. 

“WHAT INDIVIDUALIST - ANARCHISTS 
WANT."’ Send 3d. in stamps. Parker, 75 Cotswold 
Rd., Bristol 3. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


RURAL NORFOLK: Peaceful seaside viltage. 
Broads district, delightful beach. Reform or con- 
ventional catering. Vegetarian proprietors. H. & C. 
bedrooms. Woodbine Guest House, Sea Palling, 
Norwich. (Hickling 236.) 

SNOWDONIA NATIONAL PARK. Vegetarian 
Guest House overlooking Cardigan Bay. Mountains, 
sands and sea bathing. Also furnished rooms, own 
kitchen. Trevor and Mary Jepson, Brackenburst, 
Fairbourne, Merioneth. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


IRISHMAN, 50, pacifist, irreproachable character. 
Ex-TB patient, desperately needs situation, clerical 
experience, unemployed 10 months. Life very 
difficult. Please help me. Box No. 53. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


CLERK (female) with knowledge of typing required 
by the FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION. The 
work will involve simple book-keeping, PAYE work, 
on a small scale, and general office routine. Salary 
up to £550 per annum according to age and ex- 
perience. Good holidays, hours, etc, Please write 
or telephone: The Gen. Sec., FoR, 29 Great James 
St., London, W.C.1. CHA 5752. 

PARTNER NEEDED as cook-housekeeper im 
Healing Centre (Hants-Berks border). No capital 
required but own income an advantage. Knowledge 
of food reform and vegetarian cooking necessary. 
Unfurnished bed-sitting room (can be double) m 
centrally heated house. Cooking by Esse and elec- 
tricity. Kitchen cleaned, vegetables prepared. Box 


No. 52. 
BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


TEETOTAL MOTOR INSURANCE.—'‘Phone or 
write for quotation, Pay znd Co., 45 Bulwer Rd., 
Leytonstone 8081. All insurance business transacted. 

FOR SALE 


TYPEWRITER PORTABLE £10. Reasonable 


ane and violence. Details from 5 North View, condition. Connell, 117 Auldhouse Rd., Glasgow 
-W.19. S39: 
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Send entries to arrive first post Monday. Include 


Date. TOWN, Time, Place (hall, street); nature of 
event, speakers, organisers (and secretary's address). 


Saturday, February 17 : 
BRIGHTON: 3 p.m. Protest March against 
British nuclear testing and use of Christmas Island. 
Assemble 2.45, The Level (Union Rd.). CND. 


LONDON, N.8.: 2.30 p.m. Turnpike Lane. Mass 


Poster Parade. Supporters welcomed. Wood Green 


and Crouch End CND. 


MANCHESTER : 3 p.m. Central Hall, Oldham St. 
Rev. D. Dunkley, Rev. P. B. Godfrey, | Harold 
Steele, Rev. R. W. Sorensen, MP : ** Unitarians and 
the Bomb." Chairman: Rev. A. J. Long. UPF. 


Sunday, February 18 
TONBRIDGE: 6.30 p.m. Adult School, Danvers 
Rd. Dr. Hugh J. Schonfield : ‘‘ The Commonwealth 

of World Citizens." Discussion. SoF,. 


Monday, February 19 
ABERYSTWYTH : 7.30 p.m. Swyddfa‘r Sir (Cam- 
brian Hall), Marine Terrace. Film Show: ‘ Alder- 


maston,”’ etc. UCW CND. 


BIRMINGHAM: 8 p.m. 221 Vicarage Rd., Kings 
Heath. Mtg. of Kings Heath and Cotteridge PPU. 


LONDON, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
Myrtle Radley: ‘* South Africa—a Study in Black 


and White.” Refreshments 6 p.m. PPU. 


Tuesday, February 20 < 

BRIGHTON: 7.30 p.m. 187 Eastern Rd. Dis- 
cussion Meeting led by Mick Ashley: ‘* Implications 
of Unilateralism.’" CND. 

EAST SHEEN: 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vetnon Rd. 
Hilda von Klenze: *‘ Direct Action in Relation to 
Pacifism,’" PPU. 

HARLECH: 8 p.m. Coleg Harlech. Film show 
Assorted films: ‘‘ Problems and Solutions."* CND. 


LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall. 
Michael Randle: ‘The Committee of 100 — Its 
Principles and Policies '’. Open discussion. South 
Place Ethical Society. b s 

NOTTINGHAM: 7.30 p.m. Co-op Education 
Centre, Broad St. Hugh Brock: ‘‘ The Effects of 
CND Internationally.’’ CND. 


Wednesday, February 21 

BRADFORD: 7.30 p.m. Unity Hall, Rawson Sq. 
Barnaby Martin: ‘' The San Francisco to Moscow 
March."' Admission ls. (Film). YCND. : 

HAMMERSMITH: 8 p.m. Rivercourt Methodist 
Church Hall, King St. Film Show: ‘' Deadly the 
Harvest ’', ‘* Science for Life ’’, ‘* The Language of 
Faces "’. Questions and discussion. Chairman: 
Rev. Wallace White. Admission Free. FoR and 
CND. 

LONDON, N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Church 
Hall, Lower Fore St. Questions and answers, !ed 
by Myrtle Solomon. PPU. 

LONDON, W.C.1: 1-2. p.m. Friends’ Inter- 
national Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. Mr. Musa Ama- 
Iemba : ‘““ Kenya, problems and _possibilities."’ 


WILPF. 
LONDON, N.W.3: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., 
Heath St. Raymond Fletcher: ‘* Military Dis- 


engagement in Europe."’ CND. 


TWICKENHAM: 8 p.m. ‘‘ Crown,” Richmond 
Rd. Supporters Meeting. George Clark: ‘‘ Putare 
Aims and Methods of the ND Movement."’ CND. 


Thursday, February 22 
LONDON, W.1: 8 p.m. St. Mark's Hall, Homer 
Row (off Marylebone Rd.). Vanessa Redgrave, 


Richard Headicar, Mauri i 
“athe toe aurice Orbach, Dr. Nicholas 


LONDON, N.W.3,; 8 p.m. 47 Netherhall Gdns. 


(Flat 7). Nora Page : ‘ Paci i 
Person.” PPU. age Pacifism and the Ordinary 


LONDON, W.C.2.: 7.30 p.m. Kingsway Hall. 
Vera Brittain, David Boulton (Tribune), Raymond 
Chapman (LSE), Jim Desormeaux. Discussion : 

Christianity and Propaganda." Chairman: Dr. 
Donald Soper. Admission free. CSM. 

LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Road, Leytonstone. Group Discussion. PPU. 

Friday, Febru 23 

BIRMINGHAM : 7.30 pm. Friends! Mtg. Hae., 
Bull St. Mr. ,oam N'Tiro: ‘t Tanganyika Today 
and Tomorrow."’ B'ham Council African Affairs. 

Saturday, February 24 


CRICCIETH to PORTMADOC: Wales against the 


Bomb march. 2 p.m. Criccj 
Porunadac imteMic CHD ee (Green). 7 p.m 


LEEDS: 3 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Carlton Hill 
Woodhouse Lane. PPU Yorkshire Area AGM. - 

OXFORD: March inside area of total destruction 
by two-megaton bomb. Assemble 9.30 a.m. St. 
Giles. Mecting 3.30 p.m. St. Giles. Dr. Antoin- 
ette Pirie. Information: Watton, 22 Farndon Rd 
CND. 

Sunday, February 25 

PORTMADOC to BLAENAU FFESTINIOG : 
Wales against the Bomb march. 9.30 a.m. Port- 
madoc (High Street), CND. 

LONDON. N.1.: 3.30 p.m. PB News 
Caledonian Rd., King's Cross. feonard Tomita: 

Chinese Philosophers."’ Universal Religion-Pacifist 
Fellowship. 
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Every seek: £ 


SATURDAYS 


BIRMINGHAM: Central Library, 2.30-5 p.m. 
Peace News selling. Volunteers please ‘phone HAR 


2362 


LONDON, W.1t: Golborne Rd, off Portobello 
Market, north end Peace Bookstall in Market 
10 am.-5 p.m. Helpers for two-hour shifts are 
needed. Apply to the Secretary, BAY 2086, of 
Organiser, FLA 7906. Porchester PPU. 


SUNDAYS 


NOTTINGHAM : 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. 
Then in ‘Flying Horse’’ Hotel till 10 p.m. Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 


SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
LONDON: Toynbee Hal], Commercial St., E.1. 


Week-end work camps take place whenever possible. 
‘Phone BIS 9112. Work for needy section of the 
community. IVS. 


THURSDAYS 


LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Rd. (near Green Man), E.10 and E.11 Group PPU. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 
Kingston CND centre 


QO pn February 10 a group of CND mem- 

bers moved into 17 Knights Park, 
Kingston, Surrey, to form a centre for the 
Campaign in Kingston. The house is the 
preperty of the Nature Cure Clinic and is 
being rented to Barnaby Martin at a very 
reasonable rate, The individual room rents 
make up more than this amount, leaving 
some profit for the movement. Looking 
after the house is Rene Kendal (Committee 
of {00 Welfare Section). The group living 
there will soon be starting on a round of 
activity to bring more support to the King- 
ston CND and YCND. However, the main 
job for the moment is to clear up all the 
rooms which contain many old books and 
pacers. The latest find was an August. 1939. 
Peace News in the attic. 


Political motives ? 


ANTHONY R. HALL, secretary of the 
York YCND and chairman designate 
of Yorkshire Region YCND, appeared be- 
fore York Magistrate’s Court on February 
12 charged with stealing a _ hat. 
The case was dismissed after his defence 
was accepted that he had erroneously taken 
the hat at a party in mistake for his own. 
During the proceedings the prosecution 
mentioned his connection with CND and 
Mr. Hall in reply wondered to what extent 
political motives entered into the decision 
to bring a case like this before the court. 


Tyneside ‘ 100’ merger 


TPE Tyneside and York Committees of 

100 are to amalgamate so that a much 
stronger organisation will be formed to 
carry out Committee activities over a wider 
area. Meetings will be held alternate fort- 
nights in Newcastle and York, and mem- 
bers will be exhorted to support activities 
in both cities and also support other Com- 
mittees as the need arises. The Tyneside 
Committee is to be known as the North- 
East Committee of 100 (Tyneside). 40,000 
leaflets are to be printed for distribution 
among shipyard workers on the Tyne by 
‘© 100” supporters. 

Forty-five people have so far indicated 
that they are willing to: allow their names 
to be published as supporters of the Tyne- 
side group, but no list will, in fact, be put 
out until 100 people come forward. 


Deputation to see MOH 


E new North-East Committee is send- 
ing deputations to the Medical Officers 
of Health in various towns in the region. 
A deputation in York consisting of Dr. 
Monroe, a psychiatrist, Cecil Robson, ex- 
chairman of Yorkshire Labour Party, Joan 
Maynard, J.P., and others including doctors 
and mothers will present a baby’s bottle of 
milk to the Medical Officer of Health to 
Yorkshire, Dr. C. B. Crane, on Wednesday. 
They will ask her whether in her medical 
opinion if further tests continue to be con- 
ducted by the US, UK, and the USSR this 
bottle of milk, or one like it, will be dan- 
gerous to drink. If she agrees, she will then 
be asked whether taking into account her 
responsibility for public health she will 
press the British Government to refuse to 
grant to the Americans Christmas Island for 
proposed atmospheric nuclear tests. Similar 
approaches are planned in Scarborough, 
Hull, Newcastle, Leeds, and it is hoped 
that the idea may spread elsewhere. 
Leaflets will be distributed supporting the 
demonstration, 
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CAMPAIGNING FOR LIFE 


Almost everyone needs money. Many people think that 


page of Peace News. 


You know what our paper is for— 


they need more than they have to live cn; o S f —wihy a  (numeric- 
they could alwavs use more for those fittle extras that ributions since February 5 : cliy) inadequate staff 
make life pleasant. just a few happy souls live on very work long (un- 
little and don’t seem to want more than they have. grudged) hours to 

produce it. We are 


Hundreds of organisations need money. 
broadcast weekly over the radio—one hears eloqu 


eften moving talks asking for meney for Elind 
the deaf, the disabled, spastic children, old peo! need W by I 
hospitals. In papers and periodicals one is confron 7 
disturbing advertisements asking for money for the A 
and the defence of the oppressed. 

Peace News needs money and we are asking you to give 
it to us and to try to persuade others to do the same. 
Why do we think our need or merit is any greater then 
any other of these worthy causes? What special reason 

a 


is there for you to give us your unquestionably hard- 
earned and doubtless much-needed cash ? 


Appeals are 


We think we give yor: the reasons every week on every 


Weg ype A gt ag gt gE SM iy M11 %h yh Mam tse ME SAME 1M MWh)! 


e voice for the most 

important movements 

of people today. We 

cre bart of the cam- 

*? for the basic 

isurer, Peace freedoms, the cam- 

condon, Ni -paign for life. Our 

voice is now being 

more widely, and by more people. The 

e aifairs of men (and newspapers) 

us and will lead us on to fortune if we 
> i. 


» us? This is your paper as well as ours 
nt want it to founder. 


WENDY BUTLIN 
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Focus on political prisoners 


‘Justice’ in Greece 


IV[RS. BETTY AMBATIELOS, 

whose demonstration at Victoria 
Station last year on the occasion of 
the arrival of the Greek Prime Min- 
ister led to her obtaining permission 
to visit her husband in the Aegina 
Prison, has appealed for his release to 
King Paul and Queen Frederica of the 
Hellenes who are at present on a visit 
to London. 

“My husband,” she said in a letter, “is 
held for the fifteenth year as a_ political 
prisoner in Greece and all the efforts of his 
aged mother and myself have failed so far 
to secure a reduction in his life imprison- 
ment sentence. If he were a Nazi war 
criminal who had committed crimes in 
Greece during the Occupation he would 
have been freed by virtue of the Greek 
Government's amnesty for them in 1960. 


“In fact, my husband is held because he 
was the founder and General Secretary of 
the Federation of Greek Maritime Unions 
which was set up in Britain during the 
war.” 


In a New Year Message to the Greek 
people King Paul said: “Our country 
within the democratic world fulfils with 
calm and dignity the mission imposed on 
her by her glorious traditions and ideals 
and sincerely desires the friendship of all 
people. 


“Our aim is justice, freedom, complete 
fulfilment of the democratic ideals, spiritual 
and material progress, practical application 
of love, the happiness of the Greek people.” 

Eleni Kevrekidou in the Averof Prison of 
Athens wrote a letter published by the 
Athens daily AVGI, which said: 


“Just before Christmas my application 
for one third of my sentence to be set aside 
was rejected by the Council of First 
Instance. Yet I have completed 14 years’ 
imprisonment. It is well known that for the 
setting aside of one third of the sentence to 
be agreed the only requirement is ‘“ good 
behaviour ” in prison. 

“T was arrested when I was 18 years of 
age. My father was killed in battle against 
the Germans. We were four left fatherless. 


I at 18 was the eldest. In the Civil War my 
mother lost two sons, one sixteen and one 
fourteen; she lost the brother of my father 
also. And £ have been 14 years in prison. 

“Need I say that my health has been 
impaired during these years? That my 
body has been weakened? One would 
think so much revenge would sullice and 
satisfy those powers which are preventing 
the return of our country to normality. 

“Justifiably we and our families ask, as 
do all people of gocdwill, must the sent- 
ences on political detainezs be transformed 
in fact into death sentences ? ” 

Mr. Caramanlis, the Greek Premier, also 
addressed to the Greek people a “message of 
faith and optimism” for the future, in 
which he claimed: “Greece, thanks to 
tecent years’ achievements and her people’s 
relentless labours, is already recognised as 
an example of .a country which, under a 
régime of freedom, realises those things that 
are elsewhere pursued through oppression 
and violence.” 

Mr. Caramanlis was re-elected last year 
in a rigged election in which there was 
widespread intimidation of the Opposition. 


Aid from Amnesty 


Appeal for Amnesty, the organisation 
working for the release of political 
prisoners announces that it will by the end 
of the month have sent three investigators 
to Ghana, Czechoslovakia and Portugal 
respectively to Jook into the plight of poli- 
tical prisoners in these countries, Amnesty 
also arranged for a woman. barrister, 
Audrey Sander, to attend the trial of Abbe 
Davezies, who was recently sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment for helping Alge- 
rians to escape. 


Amnesty was founded last year in Londom 
by Peter Benenson, but it now has sections 
in many other countries, including Belgium, 
Germany and Austria and a newly-formed 
group in Holland. Branches are being set 
up in Norway, Sweden and Israel. There ie 
also growing interest from the Communist 
countries. Though national sections can 
probably not yet be set up in East Europe, 
individual citizens may be able to take part 
in Amnesty's activities internationally, 


MRS SOBELL IN LONDON 
APPEAL FOR HUSBAND’S PAROLE 


MORTON SOBELL, U.S. school 

friend of Julius Rosenberg and at 
present serving a 30-year sentence on a 
charge of “conspiracy to commit 
espionage,” could be paroled this year 
after 12 years’ separation from his wife 
and children. But only 14 per cent of 


those eligible ever secure parole from 
USS. jails. 


To enlist public sympathy for her hus- 
band, who was caught up in the spy scare 
of the ‘fifties, Mrs. Sobell is this month 
travelling through Europe urging all who 
will listen to her to appeal for clemency. 


In London last week she visited the 


offices of Amnesty, met Lord Chorley at the 
House of Lords, and was interviewed by 


press men. 
So far public outcry in the U.S.—led by 
Nobel prize winner Harold Urey, Reinhold 


Niebuhr, and from overseas by Martin 
Buber and Lord Russell—has resulted in 
her husband being removed from the 
fortress prison of Alcatraz to a prison in 
Atlanta. Now Mrs. Sobell asks those who 
will make the minimum plea that clemency 
be shown (she herself feels that her husband 
is an innocent victim of grave injustice) to 
write to this effect to the American Embassy 
in London, sending a copy of the letter to 
the British Embassy in Washington with an 
indication of the status of the signatory. 
Under U.S. law Morton Sobell can be 
freed at any time by the President—if he 
believes there is doubt of guilt by a Pardon, 
or if he does not doubt guilt but believes 
that the 30-year sentence was too severe, 


by commuting the sentence to the time 
served, 


However, those who have studied the 
case more deeply want more than release: 
they want a new trial. 


In Trafalgar Square on Sunday Feb. 25 at 2.30 p.m. 


STAND BY _THOSE 


ON TRIAL 


een pen ae SEE 


WE ACCUSE 


the Government of pursuing policies prejudicial to the safety and interest of Humanity. 


Earl Russell will introduce the case for the prosecution. 


COMMITTEE OF 106, 


13, GOODWIN STREET, N.4, 
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Peace work in Berlin 
By MARGARETHE LACHMUND 


YEACE NEWS wrote to Margarethe 
Lachmund, a Quaker living in West 
Berlin, and asked her to write an 
article about the work of the 
Quakers in Berlin and outlining how 
the Society of Friends in West Ger- 
many saw the way forward to a solu- 
tion of the German problem. 


Margarethe Lachmund stresses that in an- 
swering the questions below she is speak- 
ing purcly as an individual and is not 
representing the views of the Society of 
Friends in Germany as a whole. 


3. How have Quakers in Berlin in the 
past maintained contact with Quakers in 
East Germany? And how have they in 
general tried to work for peace? 


The Quikerbilro in Berlin housed the Inter- 
national centre, where American, British 
and German Quakers worked together 
until 1939. The office was in that part of 
the city which remained under Russian 
occupation after 1945. 

When the British and American Quakers 
left Germany after the outbreak of war 
in 1939 the Germans continued their own 
office there until the house was damaged 
by gunfire and could no longer be used. 
But when it was repaired in 1947 the 
German Quakers resolved to re-establish 
there the headquarters of the Religious 
Society of Friends for the whole of Ger- 
many (East and West) and to make it the 
centre of the group life of Berlin Friends. 


Because of the growing disagreement be- 
tween the Soviets and the Western Allies, 
and because of the fear and distrust of 
Communists and Communism among the 
German people, it seemed necessary to us 
to remain at the focal point of tension. 


Bven after the division of Germany and the 
separation of the West Berlin administra- 
tion from East Berlin, and after the 
foundation of the West German Federal 
Republic and the East German Demo- 
cratic Republic, it remained possible to 
go freely from one part of the city to the 
other by foot, by train, by tram, and by 
underground. Up to August 13 last year 
when the wall was built there was con- 
{inual freedom of access to East Berlin, 
even during the blockade. The only ex- 
ception was during the uprising of June 
17, 1953, when special identity cards were 
issued, 

* 


So until August 13, 1961, the Quakers from 
all over Berlin could come together with- 
out difficulty and Friends from West and 
East Germany remained closely in touch. 
Our efforts during the last ten years to 
have our Yearly Meeting not only in the 
Quakerhaus at Bad Pyrmont in West Ger- 
many, but three timcs in Berlin and 
twice at Eisenach in East Germany, have 
certainly helped to keep contact between 
Friends from all parts of Germany alive. 

It proved a wise decision to keep our 
central German office in East Berlin, 
especially after 1952, when West Ber- 
liners were no longer allowed to go to 
East Germany without special permission 
from the East German authorities, per- 
mission which was very seldom given. If 
West Berlin Friends had remained on one 
side of our city with no Quaker com- 
mitments to draw them into East Berlin 
we might have been in much more danger 
of losing real contact with the life of our 


FREEDOM FAST 


Saturday, February 24, 1962 


The first of a series 
until our aim is achieved 


Money spent on armaments 
enchaining the world must be 
spent freeing the world from want. 


Information and leaflets from: 


Peter Moule, 41 Courtfield Road, S.W.7 


Friends in the East. Besides, our office 
in East Kerlin helped us to overcome fear 
and a sense of insecurity about Com- 
munists and Communism—-both in our- 
sclves and in many other people. 


Even in the period of the most acute ten- 
sion, during the Blockade, there were 
opportunities for us to demonstrate an 
attitude of peace and reconciliation. Let 
me mention only one example: Canadian 
children had collected lead pencils, pen- 
holders and exercise books for school 
children in Berlin, where school supplies 
were badly needed. After the parcels had 
arrived in Hamburg the Quakers were 
asked to distribute them, The British 
would only allow the gift to be sent by 
air, and the Russians by train; both 
Powers would only permit the distribution 
in their sector of the town. But such a 
regulation seemed to us to corrupt the 
gesture of friendship by the Canadian 
children, After long negotiations with 
the British and the Russian Occupation 
Administration we finally succeeded in 
getting the parcels in the normal way, by 
train, in spite of the blockade, and were 
allowed to distribute them to schools on 
both sides. 


* 


But in several ways it has never been easy 
to live between East and West: neither 
side has ever understood our attitude; 
each side wanted us to take its part. For 
many years we had to endure distrust and 
suspicion, and were regarded as both pro- 
Western and pro-Communist. Only by 
going our way in inner security have we 
slowly succeeded in making both sides 
feel that we did not take simple positions 
for or against, and have gained some re- 
cognition of frankness, sincerity, human 
reliability and loyalty. There were also 
many practical difficulties in this life 
between West and East. To take one 
example: since 1952 the telephone cables 
between the two sectors of the town have 
been cut as one of the East German re- 
actions to the beginning of West German 
Tearmament and the integration of the 
Federal Republic into NATO. Imagine 
what that would mean for your office in 
your town ! 


However, we thought all such difficulties 
unimportant compared with the personal 
advantages, such as the opportunity to 
read newspapers from the West and the 
East regularly every day. Knowing the 
ideology and the politics of both sides 
gave us important insights. Certainly we 
did not become optimists; on the con- 
trary, we often perhaps felt the gulf be- 
tween both sides still more deeply than 
those without our greater knowledge. 
But we could do greater justice to the 
other side. We learnt to understand its 
motives better and could keep ourselves 
more free from the propaganda of the 
cold war. Above all, standing every day 
between the two “fronts,” we had per- 
sonal contacts not only with the man in 
the street and with personal friends, but 
also. with representatives of local 
authorities and of the government on 
both sides. Such personal encounters pre- 
vented us from forgetting that behind 
every system are human beings like our- 
selves, and we found that we could speak 
with them in the same human way in 
East and West, when we ourselves had 
succeeded in approaching them without 
prejudice, 

All these experiences helped us_ to 
strengthen the feeling of our own respon- 
sibility and to examine ourselves, to see 
what we could do in a practical way to 
promote reconciliation and to reject 
methods of violence. We also tried to 
help each other to overcome the prejudice 
of cold war in our society by discussions 
in groups of Friends from East and West 
on such subjects as “the Oder-Neisse 
border” or ‘‘ what can we do to over- 
come the cold war?” By detailed re- 
ports we enabled those Friends who could 
not be present themselves to participate 
also in the results of our discussions. 


2. TYow has the Berlin crisis and the 
crisis in East Germany affected the Quakers’ 
peace work 
Since August 13, 1961, only the chairman 

of the Soctety of Friends in Germany, 

who lives in West Berlin, has got a card 
of identity which allows him to go freely 
to the Quakerbiiro in order to keep per- 
sonal contact with the secretaries, who 
live in East Berlin, and to meet East Ger- 
man Friends whenever they come to East 

Berlin As for all the other Berlin Friends 

from East and West, their common group 

life was suddenly interrupted and they 
had to have separate Meetings for Wor- 
ship. The West Berlin members of the 

Peace Committee, who had the closest 

contact with life in the East and specially 

felt themselves to be standing between the 
two “ fronts,” regret that they cannot pass 
into East Berlin any more since October 

1. They have lost all opportunities for 

personal contacts with our Friends and 

others from East Germany and East Ber- 
lin. So our whole attempt to reach under- 
standing has been disorganised. 

Also, because we had our Quaker office for 
Germany in East Berlin and Berlin 
Friends therefore gathered there regu- 
larly, we could show symbolically that we 
did not recognise the psychological walls 
of the cold war: this public witness for 
peace has come to an end by the erec- 
tion of the wall of stone. 

When in answering the first question, I 
mentioned the importance of being able 
to discover the human beings behind the 
political system through immediate con- 
tact with people on the other side, I should 
also have mentioned how important it is 
that here in Berlin, where the two worlds 
touch each other, the opportunity is given 
to people from both sides to get 
acquainted with the best in the cultural 
life of both East and West, through the 
theatre, cinema, lectures, concerts, exhi- 
bitions, and so on. We must be afraid 
that the outward separation of Berlin 
which has taken away all these oppor- 
tunities will not only make life poorer, 
but would, if it lasted, at length deepen 
and increase the mutual prejudices, pre- 


occupations and misunderstandings, and 
contribute to the hardening of the psycho- 
logical barriers between East and West. 


3. Do you hope for a negotiated agree- 
ment for disengagement? How are Ger- 
man Quakers in particular reacting to the 
Berlin crisis and on what basis do they look 
for 2 solution ? 


I think these two questions must be taken 
together. I do not believe that there can 
be a realistic solution of the Berlin crisis 
isolated from Germany and the whole 
world, There must be total disarmament, 
which might begin in Germany in the 
framework of a world-wide plan agreed 
by all the Great Powers, A clear renun- 
ciation of atomic weapons in both East 
and West Germany would be the first 
step. But there must be further agree- 
ments about steps towards the dissolu- 
tion of the two military blocs. 

German Friends have made three proposals 
during the last ten years in statements 
which were sent to the government and 
all deputies in both West and East Ger- 
many, They urged in 1951 that there 
should be no German rearmament; in 
1954 they called for all the money which 
would be required for ‘“‘ defence” through 
military alliances to be put at the dis- 
posal of the UN for under-developed 
countries; and in 1957 urged the renum 
ciation of all atomic weapons for Ger- 
many and a ban on foreign troops in 
Germany having such weapons, We 
spoke in vain. But the present develop- 
ments seem to confirm that only a re 
nunciation of the wrong policies pursued 
in the past can lead to a peaceful solu- 
tion of the Berlin crisis. 

4. Can you see any forms of inter 
national co-operation which would mitigate 
or solve the German problem ? 

I am sceptical of the various proposals for 
a peaceful solution of the Berlin problem 
through the UN. Making all unsolved 
international problems the responsibility 
of the UN would, I think, only make its 
own critical situation still more difficult. 

After the erection of the wall on August 13 
these UN plans for Berlin have become 
still more problematic, for would Herr 
Ulbricht ever agree now to renounce East 
Berlin as capital of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic in favour of a united Free 
City of Berlin? Can anyone imagine 
West Berlin alone as a city under the pro- 
tection of the UN ? 

The only solution I see which can hold out 
hope for the future is a serious beginning 
to real world disarmament. 


VOUUANUEGTN RSPR TT POEHLER SYTAARYGT UMA ATCA SMOT OECD ENU SED UERTOOU TORGESRTDLEGGUUUUSTEDOUEQOTOUUOOUUSYNTAGREOGOOUUNGUOAQUOEULETONQUESANUOOTOSSLEGLOGY 


IRELAND TO 


SPEECH last week by the Irish 

Minister for Lands, Mr. O Mérain, 
which seemed to indicate that the Gov- 
ernment intended to put Ireland into 
NATO, produced some sharp reactions 
—and a denial that Mr. O Morain 
had meant anything of the sort. 


The Irish Times, in a leading article on 
February 7, suggested that there was a split 
in the Cabinet between the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Lemass, and the Minister for External 
Affairs, Mr, Aiken. In other words, be- 
tween a Common Market faction and a 
United Nations faction. The paper left no 
doubt where its own sympathies lay: 


“Our post-war neutrality has resulted 
in a positive foreign policy which has 
flourished since we were admitted to the 
United Nations. There is little doubt 
that the statements of Irish ministers and 
represcntatives in the UN Assembly— 
and the actions, such as the courageous 
decision to contribute to the UN Congo 
Forces, which have attested to the sin- 
cerity of these statements—have had the 
overwhelming backing of the people. 
Are we now to perform a volte-face; to 
say that because we must, for economic 
reasons, get into the EEC, we have to 
forfeit the status of a nation so inde- 
pendent in international affairs that it 
could offend either of the great power 
blocs without losing their respect? The 
choice, one hopes, is nothing like so 
grave.” 

The leader of the Irish Labour Party, Mr. 
Brendan Corish, said on February 8 that 
Mr. O Morain’s speech had “ surprised and 
shocked many Irishmen and Irishwomen.” 
If Britain joined the Common Market that 


JOIN NATO? 


might mean that Ireland would have no 
choice but to follow suit. But this was no 
reason for joining a military pact. 


“We in the Labour Party have many 
times expressed our support of the foreign 
policy of international morality, non- 
alignment with military groups, and 
wholehearted support of the UN carried 
out by Mr. Aiken... We are not now 
going to stand by unprotesting and sce 
that policy of sanity flung on the scrap- 


heap in the name of economic expe- 
diency.” 


A similar point was made by Senator 


W. B. Stanford, who claimed that there 
were 


“many serious-minded, well-informed and 
anu-Communist citizens who would de- 
plore our entering into any military alli- 
ance that involved the acceptance of 
nuclear armaments, We must not confuse 
a refusal to support the mass-destructive- 
ness of nuclear arms with a passive 
neutrality. Ireland's role in the councils 
and actions of the UN has shown very 
clearly that we are not spiritually or ideo- 
logically neutral.” 

The Chairman of the Irish Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, Helen Chevenix, 
said in a letter to the /rish Times that if 
Ireland joined NATO, “a respected leader 
of those working in the UN for a sane 
nuclear policy will become the most insig- 
nificant member of a great power bloc.” 


One major obstacle to Ireland’s member- 
ship of NATO is the fact that members 
have to recognise each other’s present fron- 
tiers. The Republic of Ireland has never 
been willing to recognise British rule in 
the North. GEOFFREY CARNALL. 
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THE TAXMAN COMETH 


by Peter Sedgwick 


Parliamentary Socialism, by Ralph 
Miliband (Allen and Unwin, 35s.) 


Socialism in the New Society, by 
Douglas Jay (Longmans, 35s.) 


T may seem presumptuous to burden 

the lively pages of Peace News with 
so pedestrian and bureaucratic a 
subject as an analysis of the Labour 
Party — and the Parliamentary 
Labour Party at that. Yet there are 
good reasons why this particular 
topic should earn the attention of all 
anti-nuclear and anti-Establishment 
rebels—even of those who would 
never be seen near a Committee 
room on polling day. 


All of us, whether we will it or not, how- 
ever suspicious we may be of Party cards 
in general and the variety issued by 
Transport House (with its advertisements 
for the Daily Herald) in particular—all of 
us are, in a deep sense, the prisoners of 
the Labour Party. ‘The tradition of all 
the dead generations,” wrote Marx, 
“weighs like a nightmare on the brain of 
the living.” The role of the Labour 
Party in present-day radical politics 
might have been fashioned to illustrate 
those words. 


* 


The anti-nuclear movement can summon its 
hundred thousand into Trafalgar Square 
at Easter, as the Labour Party cannot; it 
can evoke unyielding and unlimited 
idealism, to the point of illegal behaviour 
entailing fines, imprisonment, and (per- 
haps, who can tell ?) death, in the hearts 
of the best of the young—and this the 
Labour Party has never so much as 
attempted. And yet it is a pretty safe bet 
that in any constituency one may care to 
name, an independent CND candidate, 
standing against even the vilest progeny 
of the official Transport House machine, 
and backed even by the devoted labour 
of hundreds, would be very lucky indeed 
to save his deposit. It is to be hoped 
that this bleak reality will not always be 
as I have stated; but that it is so at the 
present, who can seriously doubt ? And 
since it is so, it must be our task to under- 
stand why, before we can devise tactics to 
meet the situation. 


Ralph Miliband's book is the best possible 
single source for a historical considera- 
tion of this problem. What emerges from 
it most clearly is the continuity of the 
tradition of “Labourism” {as distinct 
from socialism) from the early days of 
the Labour Representation Committee of 
1900 until the present time. Despite its 
Constitution and the presence in its ranks 
(and even on its Executive) of a more or 
less socialist Left, the Labour Party has 
never been really concerned with the 
transformation of society, but rather with 
the manipulation of State power for the 
sake of working-class welfare. 

Even this latter limited end has traditionally 
been sacrificed (as in the case of Ramsay 
MacDonald in 1931, and indeed the last 
Labour Government's rearmament pro- 
gramme) to the economic and _ political 
demands of capitalism as a whole. 
Labour's first concern is not with trans- 
forming power, but with holding office. 


The inevitable result of this preoccupation 


Peter Sedgwick studicd classics at Balliol 
College, Oxford, and later changed to 
psychology, It was about this time that he 
became involved in politics: he had a fairly 
brief spell in the Oxford University Com- 
munist Club, resigning soon after the Hun- 
garian uprising in 1956. He has contributed 
frequently for UNIVERSITIES AND Lerr 
REvIEW, and was a co-author with Mike 
Artis of THE INSIDERS, a study of owner- 
ship and control in certain sectors of 
British industry. He is now an educational 
psychologist in Liverpool, where he lives 
with his wife and two children. 


Despite the 


has been a runni.tg battle, extending over 
the last 60 years, between official social 
democracy and all kinds of extra-Parlia- 
mentary activity, whether in the form of 
syndicalist agitation, a general strike, 
Hunger Marches, International Brigades, 
or direct action against nuclear weapons. 
Where such activity has proved either in- 
evitable or temporarily indispensable to 
the Labour hierarchy, they have sought 
to check, control and circumscribe it to 
the maximum possible degree. Miliband’s 
chapter on the prelude to the 1945 elec- 
toral victory is particularly revealing 
here: the Labour leadership, steeped in 
the habits of “ responsible’ government 
in the years of Coalition, were pushed 
into the mocd of “ social revolution” by 
the pressure of rank-and-file activists and 
the radical expectations of half the elec- 
torate. 


* 


in his concluding remarks Miliband sug- 


gests that a turning point in the history 
of Labour has now been reached, repre- 
senting the opening of a fight to the 
finish between neo-Liberal “ revisionists ” 
and socialist ‘ fundamentalists.” This 
much seems incontestable: what is more 
doubtful is Miliband’s belief that the 
Parliamentary hierarchy can no longer 
rely for persistent support upon the trade 
union leaderships. This conclusion seems 
to me to be an unjustified extrapolation 
from the peculiar, indeed unique align- 
ments in the “Clause Four’’ controversy 
of 1960. It is not borne out by the 
subsequent conference voting record and 
general role of the trade union chiefs 
(Cousins partly excepted). The easy 
acceptance of Signposts for the Sixties at 
Blackpool argues for a much greater neo- 
Liberal preponderance than Miliband 
seems to allow for. The decline of 
“ Labourism ” (as a trend distinctive both 
from socialism and Liberalism) appears 
to be well under way. 


‘socialism ” named in its title, 
Douglas Jay’s book may be taken as the 
authentic theoretical expression of this 
newest Right-wing tendency. It is too 
often forgotten that official Labour 
writers of the past have been capable of 
fairly bold programming, more at the 
level of theory than of actual administra- 
tion. Thus, the Douglas Jay, who in 1937 
and in 1947 produced The Socialist Case, 
could head a chapter “ The Case Against 
Capitalism,” and call for the nationalisa- 
tion of the armaments industry (as being 
“a threat to peace”), chemicals, iron and 
steel, and the Jand. The Douglas Jay of 
1962 finds that “the word ‘ capitalism’ 
begets endless confusion of thought” (p. 
21) and accordingly drops the offending 
term from his vocabulary. Although suit- 
able obeisance is paid (as in all official 
Labour pronouncements since the Clause 
Four fiasco) to public ownership “as one 
possible means,” no particular industry, 
not even iron and steel, is specified as a 
likely target for such measures, 


* 


Readers of Peace News will be interested 


10 note that Mr. Jay’s foreign and defence 
policy is equally unambitious. The “ non- 
nuclear club” idea is dangled (if not 
quite discarded) on page 74, rather than 
positively canvassed or advocated. Two 
pages later he includes the Warsaw Pact 
with NATO and SEATO as a “ defen- 
sive allowance” (sic) which puts teeth 
into the United Nations Charter. ({t is 
curious to note how nuclear apologists 
like Mr, Jay and, for that matter, Mr. 
Strachey, apparently find far more in 
common with their opposite numbers in 
the Soviet bloc than with unilateralist 
campaigners.) 


The core of Jay's programme is as follows: 


an ambitious programme of welfare and 
redistributive legislation is to be mounted, 
financed by a more equitable tax policy 
which will draw revenue from capital 


gains, company profits and a tighter 
Schedule D system. Public ownership 
will be designed to secure further revenue, 
not to change the structure of socio- 
economic power. No weight is attached 
to the objections raised against such poli- 
cies by New Left writers, particularly to 
the argument that a Stock Exchange 
boom (the prerequisite for such revenue) 
has not been proved to be the normal 
concomitant of Labour's tenure of office. 
No account is taken, either, of the possi- 
bility of a “flight of capital” as a 
measure of sabotage against drastically 
redistributive tax laws. 


Jay has forgotten that there was, if any- 


thing, a decrease in Stock Exchange 
values between 1945 and 1951 and that 
hundreds of millions of pounds in “ hot 
money” left Britain in the same period. 
Charles Taylor's article in New Left 
Review No. 2 (against which Jay tries a 
little jousting) stands up very well to the 
combat: “It is as if the Labour leader- 
ship saw our economy as a kind of 
machine which could be made to operate 
in any desired direction, depending on 
the intentions of those who are at the 
levers of control. . . . But if one needs 
an analogy, our system is much more like 
a live beast than a machine.” 


* 


Jay is dissatisfied with the lingering 


socialist trappings of the Labour Party. 
Having consigned common ownership to 
a purely ceremonial rdle in the Constitu- 
tion, he devotes some attention to the 
prospect of re-moulding the Party’s 
working-class social basis. ‘‘ The relation 
of the unions to the Labour Party should 
be a link, not a tie” (p. 385); “... it 
must be a national party” which is “not 
tied to any single section, group, ‘class,’ 
faction or anything else” (p. 389). His 
proposal (made after the 1959 election) 
that the name of the party be changed to 
something like the Radical Party is not 
here repeated: as in the case of Clause 
Four, the revisionist Right is now wise 
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enough to leave the symbol untouched 
(for the moment), and concentrate upon 
attacking the reality. 


It emerges very clearly from Jay’s whole 
programme that much of its realisation 
does not require a party with anything 
like the specifically working-class basis of 
the present Labour Party. The book 
abounds in glowing references to the 
success of the author’s favourite measures 
(capital gains tax, control of recessions, 
graduated pensions, progressive taxation) 
as implemented in the United States of 
America. These reforms were, of course, 
the responsibility of a “national,” 
“radical ”* party with a “link” (rather 
than a “tie ”’) with the trade unions—the 
American Democratic Party. 


* 


All in all, Jay represents a point upon the 
neo-Liberal spectrum which is slightly to 
the Left of the most outrageous revi- 
sionists. He is more aware than Cros- 
land, for instance, both of the extent of 
teal poverty and hardship in contempo- 
rary Britain, and of the degree to which 
redistribution of the national income is 
socially necessary. Unlike Woodrow 
Wyatt, he dislikes the Liberal Party for 
its hostility towards redistribution and its 
penchant for the free play of market 
forces. Interestingly enough, in common 
with many of the more traditional 
“ Labourist ” Right-wingers, he is hostile 
to the Common Market because he knows 
that, once Britain enters it, social and 
fiscal legislators like himself will lose 
much of their power to influence the 
economy. 


None of this, however, amounts to any re- 


cognisable variety of socialist approach. 
Having abandoned common ownership as 
““a mystic symbol or _ revolutionary 
banner” (p. 45), the best flag that Jay 
can find to wave is blazoned with the 
slogan “the minimum practicable in- 
equality.” As for the Bomb, take com- 
fort: “ There is a reasonable chance that 
by effective deterrence we can get through 
the transition without catastrophe” (p. 
75), and, in any case (p. 77), “democracies 
do not start wars, while dictators do.” 


Look what you've done 


Together with thousands of people in Britain 
last year you’ve pioneered feeding centres for 
under-nourished children (e.g., 9.000 fed daily on 
the arid Jordan Border) ; sent mobile clinics and 
medical equipment to India; prevented further 
famine with 350 tons of seed to the Congo: 
shipped 857 tons of clothing; provided training for 
people yearning to be self-reliant. 


Oxfam, said Richard Dimbleby in a B.B.C. broadcast, 


is ““a sort of financial fire brigade, always ready .. . 
. Not only tents and food 


to send immediate help . 


Relief supplies for a 
child. Donations through 
Oxfam (£117,000) promptly 


and clothing and medicine, but practical fundamental ‘eved = thousands from 


things like tools and pumps and waterpiping and tractors 


starvation in the recent 
East African famine. 


and better cattle and poultry .. . making two or three 


ears of corn or rice grow where only one grew before.” 


If you want a share in this very practical work .. . 


just think of the tasks we can tackle with a stroke of 


your pen. 


Please send direct to our Bankers: Pax Relief, c/o 
Barclays Bank, Ltd., High St.. Oxford. 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF 


Fruit spraying; agricul- 
ture; forestry — through 
Oxfam these provide jobs 
for destitute refugees on 
Sunshine Island, Hong 
Kong. 


HELPERS WANTED to collect 1/- a month‘ Pledged 


Gifts’ from a few friends, providing food and tools to 
Write to 17 Broad St, Oxford, for of baby food or 


end hunger. 
explanatory leaflet. 


£2 sends 16 lbs. 


‘ 76 lbs. of seed. 
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CND PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES: THE DEBATE CONTINUES 


If all the candidates 


are against 


CND. .. 


BY JACK SHEPPARD 


WHEN the Pembrokeshire Com- 
mittee of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament decided in all 
innocence to try and raise £150 im 
order to sponsor a Parliamentary 
Candidate it seemed the most ordinary 
and natural thing in the world to do. 
Strangely enough it was a week after 
the first press and BBC announcement 
before the penny dropped and my 
telephone started ringing: The Times, 
the Daily Telegraph, The Guardian, 
the Daily Express, the Daily Mirror, 
the lot. Even the Methodist Recorder 
thought it worth while featuring in the 
form of an article. Obviously we had, 
however unwittingly, stumbled on to 
something that was at least controver- 
sial. But after all, why not spensor a 
candidate ? Parliament is not sacro- 
sanct to the major political parties. 
The arguments for CND represent a key 
to most of the major present-day political 
problems. To date we have failed lament- 
ably to influence any one of the present 
political parties other than Plaid Cymru. 
We had some success in 1960 when the 
Labour Party Conference swung towards 
unilateralism—but with what result? The 


Parliamentary Labour Party said they were 
not beholden to Conference decisions if in 


..Jack Sheppard has just been expelled 
from the Labour Party for pursuing the 
views which he expresses on this page. 
Before his expulsion he was chairman of 
the Haverfordwest Labour Party; he re- 
mains secretary of the Pembrokeshire CND. 
He is a GPO engineer. 


| RECENT IMPORTANT 


Pamphlets. 


FOR CAMPAIGNERS 


CENTURY OF TOTAL WAR 
Civil disobedience from World War 
| to Committee of 100 


Hugh Brock 1s. (3d.) 


SCHOOLS FOR NON-VIOLENCE 
A study handbook with foreward by 
Bertrand Russell 
Anthony Weaver 6d. (3d.) 
SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
OF DISARMAMENT 


Foreword by Kathleen Lonsdale 


Dr. Hildegarde Forres 6d. (3d.) 


TYRANNY COULD NOT QUELL 
THEM 
Non-violence in action 


Gene Sharp 1s. 6d. (3d.) 


THE CRISIS IN OUR CIVILISATION 
Re-organisation of Industry a key to 
peace 


Wilfred Wellock 1s. (3d.) 


SAN FRANCISCO TO MOSCOW 
Report of the American-European 


March 
3s. doz. post free éd, (3d.) 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE 
DOMINION OF FEAR 
Christian CND pamphlet 
Prof. Herbert Butterfield 9d. (3d.) 


postage extra shown in brackets 


HOUSMANS 


the Peaee News booksellers 
§ Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


their opinion such decisions were not their 
cup of tea, and by the time Blackpool 1961 
came round sufficient work had been done 
by Transport House to ensure that the block 
votes would crush any more insurrection. 


Personally, I am fed up with trying to 
play cuckoo and lay our eggs in other poli- 
tical parties’ policies. The Welsh Nation- 
alists have not a wide enough platform to 
embrace the whole of Britain, the Liberals 
are not committed as a party although the 
CND has many valiant supporters within 
its ranks. Our efforts with the Labour Party 
only create bitterness and bad feeling, while 
to think of swinging the Conservative Party 
is equivalent to contemplating landing a 
man on the sun—you would just get 
shrivelled up. 


We have to get our message over to the 
electorate. They must be given the chance 
to elect the Government they deserve. As 
things are, by the time the next election 
comes round only a few of the electorate 
in a minority of constituencies will be able 
to vote on what is the greatest political 
problem facing humanity. 


Even in those constituencies where Party 
candidates are brave enough to align them- 
selves with the CND, should those candi- 
dates be returned to Parliament, once the 
portals of Westminster clang behind them 
they will be hamstrung by the Party Whips. 


I am not suggesting that the CND should 
launch an all-out campaign to place candi- 
dates in every constituency—not yet, any- 
way. What I am suggesting is that in con- 
stituencies where it is well known that all 
the candidates and all the Parties are anti- 
CND, an effort should be made to produce 
Independent CND candidates who without 
fear of Party discipline will put the case 
for CND to the people for them to decide. 


We in Pembrokeshire have been accused 
of trying to split the Labour Party by 
initiating such a move. Absolute rubbish. 
If the Labour Party is not big enough to 
stand on its own foundations without fear 
of splitting because a few almost unknown 
people in the Premier County of Wales are 
considering using normal democratic 
methods to convey their ideas to the people 
—then there is something wrong with the 
Labour Party. If this were true, then the 
journalistically invoked crack in the found- 
ations of the party must have been real, and 
only plastered over by Mr. Gaitskell at 
Blackpool, No edifice can stand long on 
cracked foundations. 


* 


We in Pembrokeshire are sympathetic 
towards the Committee of 100 and we 
believe that they have played their part by 
drawing public attention to the existence of 
the Campaign. But further civil disobedi- 
ence demonstrations only serve to anta- 
gonise the very people we want to con- 
vince. The electorate are now sufficiently 
educated to be ready for an adult demo- 
cratic approach—through the hustings and 
the ballot box. 

I am old fashioned enough to believe in 
God and in Christianity. It is a sobering 
thought that while the scientific text books 
that have gone towards producing the 
hydrogen bomb have been revised and re- 
written many times as man’s knowledge in- 
creases, the text book of man’s relationship 
to man—the Holy Bible—has endured for 
two thousand years unchanged, as true to- 
day as when Christ preached His sermon 
from the mount. Not a bad basis for the 
foundation of a new appeal towards sanity 
—towards a new understanding between 
nations ? 


The CND has a great and dedicated 
future--to show mankind that the present 
road can only lead to world destruction— 
but we must have our disciples and we 
must give them a platform from which to 
speak. 


Dow’t under-estimate 


the 


Labour Party 


BY MICHAEL FREEMAN 


PT'HE decision of Pembroke CND to 
run a candidate for Parliament is 
unfortunate but not disastrous—yet. 
The press, of course, went to town 
on the story: a character called 
“Jack the Bomb,” a “split” in 
CND, a “ fight” between CND and 
the Labour Party, all these (whether 
true or not) were too good to miss. 


Those who take the question of unilateral 
disarmament seriously, however, must cut 
the issue down to size. Mr. Gaitskell 
cannot call for the proscription of CND 
because of Pembroke’s action even if he 
wants to. The Labour Party’s standing 
orders on membership proscribe organisa- 
tions opposing Labour Party candidates. 
The organisation which intends to oppose 
Desmond Donnelly is, of course, not 
CND, but Pembroke CND. The vast 
majority of Labour CND supporters do 
not stand in danger of expulsion for 
belonging to Pembroke CND, because 
they do not belong to it. The “ embar- 
rassing question” posed for the Labour 
party by the press does not exist. 


Does the Pembroke decision matter at all 
then ? The answer is that it does because 
it raises once again in a dramatic way 
the question: Which is the best method 
of achieving the (more or less) common 
aims of all unilateralists? The Com- 
mittee of 100 has raised this question in 
one form: legal protest or civil disobe- 
dience ? Pembroke has raised it in an- 
other: CND parliamentary candidates or 
, . . what? What are the alternatives, 
and what are they worth ? 


x 


It is clear that a decision that this country 
should abandon its nuclear weapons uni- 
laterally will only be made by the Gov- 
ernment. It is fairly clear too that such 
a decision will not be taken by a Con- 
servative Government and that there will 
not be a Liberal Government in the fore- 
sceable future. 


That leaves two alternatives: nuclear dis- 
armament through a Labour Government 
or through a Government formed by a 
new, unilateralist party. The case for 
having a CND party appears an attractive 
one, particularly in view of Mr. Gaits- 
kell’s decision to fight, fight and fight 
again against democracy in the Labour 
Party. The Independent Labour Party is 
at present considering the possibility of 
forming a new party along unilateralist- 
socialist lines. This solution to Left-wing 
frustrations would doubtless appeal to 
many. It would make party politics tidier 
and more honest, and it would enable 
socialist unilateralists to fight for what 
they believed without the uncomfortable 
company of Lib-Lab fellow-travellers. 

But the demand for such a party is at 
present small, CND annual conferences 
have consistently rejected the idea of ‘a 
CND party; Labour Party unilateralists. 
in Parliament and in the constituencies, 
are heavily against it. A national CND 
party is at the moment not a possibility, 
and cannot, and should not, become one 
until a majority of those in the move- 
ment are converted to the idea. To form 
such a party without the the support of 
the overwhelming majority of unilater- 
alists would simply split the Campaign 
and end all hopes of achieving its aims. 

We are left with the Labour Party. Not 
much to be left with ? Is there any hope 
in the Labour Party with its commitment 
to NATO and nuclear weapons and its 
wishy-washy reformist approach to a 


Michael Freeman is joining the PEACE 
News staff at the end of March as news 
and features editor. He has law degrees 
from Cambridge and Stanford, and is cur- 
rently working for THe Times. 


society which clearly needs a root and 
branch moral, political and economic 
revolution ? What’s the use of trying to 
win over the Labour Party anyway, when 
its leaders will not accept majority deci- 
sions? Two-thirds of the parliamentary 
party, who contro] party policy, support 
Mr. Gaitskell, and their grip on the party 
machinery has proved sufficiently strong 
to reverse the 1960 unilateralist vote, 


There is a great deal in these arguments. 
The Blackpool vote was undeniably a 
great disappointment. The Labour Party 
is a huge bureaucracy manipulated to suit 
the ends of a few party leaders. The views 
of individual members—even when they 
form a majority of the party—count for 
little or nothing. And yet the argument 
against unilateralism through the Labour 
Party seriously underestimates the chances 
of converting the Party from within, and 
probably overestimates the alternatives. 


* 


The Labour Party may be undemocratic, 
but it has in it a large number of people 
who believe in democracy and are pre- 
pared to fight for it within the party. 
The Labour Party may be unsocialist, but 
there are in it many socialists prepared 
to fight for socialism. The Scarborough 
decision, surely the greatest single achieve- 
ment of CND so far, was after all only a 
year ago. There was no backsliding in the 
constituency parties at Blackpool. The re- 
versal was produced entirely by the volte- 
face of a small number of large trade 
unions. The moral of Blackpool is not 
that unilateral disarmament through the 
Labour Party is hopeless, but that CND 
must campaign much harder in the trade 
union movement. That the unions are 
not impregnable bastions of Gaitskellism 
was shown by the votes against Polaris 
and the training of German troops in 
Britain. 


But, even if the case for the Labour Party 
were admitted to be weak, are the alter- 
natives any stronger ? The other political 
parties are out of the question and so, 
for different reasons, is a CND party. 
What of extra-parliamentary action ? 
Committee of 100 or Labour Party ? 
This seems to be the choice. 


But is it? Clearly not in the view of the 
many Labour Party members who are 
among the most militant supporters of 
the Committee. It is wrong to suppose 
that there is only one way of waging the 
fight for unilateral disarmament. 


The Committee of 100 has already made a 
significant contribution to the general 
political struggle by its direct attack on 
the popular conscience and its ‘“ funda- 
mentalist” ideas about democracy, But 
the Labour Party should not be under- 
estimated, On many issues it is right; on 
some at least, it is extremely effective. 
Where it is wrong, it is not beyond re- 
demption. Support for one does not rule 
out support for the other. 


All progressive movements tend to split, 
and the peace movement is no exception. 
There is no reason why the Committee 
and CND and Labour unilateralists 
should not work alongside each other, 
and every reason why they should. 
Extra-parliamentary and parliamentary 
action need not be mutually exclusive. 
But there cannot be two  unilateralist 
parties. 

The decision of Pembroke CND therefore 
was misconceived. The time may come 
to form a CND party, but that time is not 
yet. But, if confined to a single consti- 
tuency, the decision is no disaster. It 
may do the movement some good to give 
Desmond Donnelly a run. It can do little 
harm, Certainly there should be no ques- 
tion of disciplining or expelling Pem- 
broke. That’s Mr. Gaitskell’s kind of 


democracy—not ours. 
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Party of direct action 


LAST weck Peace News went on record 

to the effect that the political conflict 
“must either transform the present Labour 
Party or create a new left party.” The new 
party was then described as something like 
those that “‘ have won seats in Norway and 
Denmark" 


Are these the real alternatives? Why 
must it be assumed that a new party must 
necessarily be an electoral organisation ? 
Why cannot we have a new party of direct 
action and leave elections to the electoral 
parties ? 

With increasing frequency matters other 
than war and peace are being raised at 
Committee of 100 meetings. At the last 
conference (at Unity House) the question 
was asked: “ What does the 100 propose to 
do about the displaced gypsies and the 
London homeless?” The correct answer, 
clearly, is—nothing, 


But will effective action in matters like 
these ever take place if they are left to MPs 
and local councillors? Of course not. We 
need a new party to do two things. Firstly, 
some thinking—-we have to get to grips with 
the real nature of all kinds of political 
problems and work out the answers to them. 
Then having done that we have, secondly, 
to lay on direct action to put those answers 
across and get results. The policies and 
deeds have to be directed at the real sources 
of power. not at powerless elccted repre- 
sentatives, 


The source of the new party has to be 
the independent foundation of local groups. 
The embryonic forms of many of these 
groups already exist. They will be greatly 
helped by the concept of a goal to work 
towards—the creation of a party of direct 
action decentralised in origin. The Com- 
mittee of 100 will remain the broad unify- 
ing means of direct action on the main 
question—war and peace—PETER CADO- 
GAN, § Acton Way, Cambridge. 


Against candidates 


PPHE expulsion of Jack Sheppard from 

the Labour Party deserves the special 
attention of all CND supporters. No matter 
how unjust the action was, it has been taken 
and there is little that CND can do about 
it. There are many people in the campaign 
who have been clamouring for CND to 
pursue an independent political line by put- 
ting up candidates for Parliament. There 
are others, mainly Labour Party supporters, 
who would prefer that CND worked within 
the Labour Party. After close examination 
neither point of view is found to be very 
logical. 


If CND starts putting up candidates for 


Parliament, then it can face proscription 
from the Labour Party—Jack Sheppard’s 
expulsion is a forewarning of that. Those 
Labour MPs who support CND would also 
be placed in a tricky position, If Frank 
Allaun’s interview on “Tonight” is any- 
thing to go by they would all forsake CND 
for the Labour Party. This way CND 
would lose its powerful lobby in Parlia- 
ment. 


The other alternative is equally illogical. 
In working as a pressure group within the 
Labour Party we would be deserting those 
campaigners who support either of the other 
two political parties, We would be forced 
to submit to the intolerable bureaucracy of 
Transport House and we would be putting 
all of our eggs in one basket, which would 
have severe repercussions on CND if 
Labour lost the next general election. 


What CND should do is to scrap the idea 
of putting up candidates for Parliament. 
This idea is a complete waste of time, any- 
way, as the idea of turning to the ballot 
box is to obtain a majority in Parliament. 
This would take a minimum of 25 years and 
humanity just can’t wait that long.  Al- 
though this might be conceding to the 
Labour Party the power to close CND’s 
methods by one simple expulsion it would 
be unwise to stand up for a principle at the 
expense of CND’s continued existence— 
within the Labour Party as well as without, 
-—MERVYN 5S. C. RICE, Lamorna, Ayles- 
beare, Exeter. 


No prisons 


CAN we forget the phrase “ Prison Re- 
form” ? The only modern and humane 
answer to the problem of prisons is to 
abolish the lot. People ask what will you 
do with those who are violent? And the 
answer is that the treatment of disturbed 
psychopaths is a medical problem, not a 
penal one, just as the problem of petty 
offenders is one where any genuine com- 
munity could make -its disapproval felt 
without degrading itself with prisons. 


I am currently organising a public meet- 
ing which I hope will be the beginning of a 
campaign on these lines, and I would be 
glad tc learn of any ex-prisoners who would 
like to speak from the platform, however 
briefly —JOHIN PAPWORTH, 22 Nevern 
Road, London, S.W.5. 


Thanks 


¥ WISH to convey my sincere thanks to all 

the kind people who sent me birthday 
greetings in Holloway, especially to Pat 
Arrowsmith, who made this fine gesture 
possible, My thanks also to the “ Welcome 
Out” party which greeted my release on 
February 8— MAUREEN LALLY, London. 
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Challenge to Christians 


JiVERY church minister in London 

~ and the Home Counties, together 
with bishops and church leaders, have 
received a challenge to deal with “ the 
realities of war and the threat of war 
in complete acccrdance with the 
declaration of the World Council of 
Churches in 1948 that ‘War as a 
method of settling disputes is incom- 
patible with the teaching and example 


’” 


of our Lord Jesus Christ’. 

It has been presented in the form of a 
statement on “The Cross and the Inter- 
national Crisis” drawn up by the London 
Fellowship of Reconciliation which opens 
by asserting that “the East-West Tension, 
which has been focussed on Berlin and the 
United Nations during recent months, faces 
the peoples of the whole world with the 
appalling risk of war. 

“ Power politics and the balance of terror 
have not solved any problems or brought 
freedom from fear, Only if the nations 
explore new ways of dealing with disputes 
and of meeting the threat of violence can 
mankind avert disaster and establish true 
and lasting peace.” 

The statement continues: 


“The Third Assembly of the World 


Council of Churches, meeting in New 
Delhi, December, 1961, addressed an 
appeal to the government and people of 
every nation, stating that ‘To-day war 
itself is a common enemy. War is an 
offence to the nature of man.’ The appeal 
outlined steps ‘for the achievement of 
peace with justice,’ and declared that ‘To 
turn back from the road towards war into 
the paths of peace, all must renounce the 
threat of force. This calls for an end to 
the war of nerves, to pressures on small 
countries, to the rattling of bombs. It is 
not possible to follow at the same time 
policies of menace and of mutual dis- 
armament.’ 

“But does this go far enough? Has 
not the Church a distinctive challenge to 
give 2?” 

The statement concludes with the asser- 
tion that many Christians have found an 
answer in accepting that they are forbidden 
to wage war and that loyalty to their 
country, the Church and Christ “calls us 
instead to a life-service for the enthrone- 
ment of Love in personal, social, commer- 
cial and national life.” 

Copies of the full leafict, entitled “ A Call 
to Christians,” may be obtained from the 
London Union of the FoR, 29 Great James 
Street, London, W.1. 
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Problems and hopes 


QN January 14 Dr. Martin Niemoel- 

ler, the Bishop (called “President”) 
of the Hessen Church (S.W.-Germany) 
celebrated his 70th birthday. It is hard 
for us to believe that this vivid and 
energetic man has reached this age. 
His duties are not only that of an 
ordinary clergyman, but he is busy as 
a messenger of the Church in East 
Germany too. At the same time he 
feels obliged to act decisively against 
all preparations for another World 
War. 


People in our country look on Martin 
Niemoeller as one of the representatives of 
“ another Germany.” They admire him for 
his courage and perseverance, and they are 
prepared to apologise for his occasional 
sharpness in criticism. Most of the press 
reports on the occasion of his birthday 
showed that he had won the respect of most 
of the politicians he had attacked. 

The President of the Hessen Church has 
not always been a pacifist. In fact he was 


of mankind has started in Germany, 
though many of our philosophers ideo- 
logically prepared them. In Germany 
revolutions took place only after a revolt 
had won influence in a neighbouring 
country, such as France, Great Britain or 
Russia. Therefore even well meaning 
people from the press lack any real be- 
lief or even interest in activities of a 
minority which is independent of any 
party or influential organisations, 


No important changes in social and poli- 
tical life have been the result of individuals 
or small groups, but have always been 
initiated by the government itself. There 
has always been this gap between “ fine 
ideals” and social and political reality. 
Writers and philosophers were often allowed 
to publish revolutionary books simply be- 
cause one could be sure that they would 
have no practical impact. This attitude still 
exists today. There are a lot of clever 
thinkers in Germany—able to give a lead 
at conferences and make people understand 
intellectually what the challenge of our time 


LEVTER FROM GERMANY 
by HELGA STOLLE 


a naval officer during the First World War. 
But he has never been blind to injustice and 
political wrong doing. 

Martin Niemoeller is one of the out- 
standing leaders of the present movement 
in the Federal Republic against power poli- 
tics and against psychological or military 
preparations for another war. He is one of 
the few links between the present anti-war 
movement and the radical resistance under 
Hitler. 


What is this new opposition in Germany? 
Can it be compared with the former resist- 
ance to Hitler, and what is the quality of 
this radical opposition and what sort of 
people are engaged in it? Put alongside the 
resistance against Hitler, and compared with 
the present campaign against the bomb in 
Great Britain, there is no movement in 
Western Germany today which really 
deserves to be called a resistance movement. 
There are many reasons for this, some of 
which may sound like apologies, and others 
like accusations against the West German 
people: 

1. After the war Germans had to tackle an 
immense task of reconstruction all over 
their country which had been largely 
destroyed. This work on the political, 
economic and social life of the new state 
absorbed the energy of many of the best 
people. Now, after 15 years of hard work, 
they believe they are entitled to enjoy 
lives free from political worries, 

2. The very best men and women, those who 
were non-conformists and courageous, 
have lost their lives either as soldiers or 
in the Hitler concentration camps. In 
addition there are many still living who 
lost their spiritual or physical strength in 
the resistance movement against Hitler. 
There are others of the former resistance 
movement who are active in the political 
arena or within the churches, but no 
longer side with the radical opposition. 
Most were really well intentioned, but 
were not able to resist the growing pres- 
sures of the psychological trend for re- 
armament and a deterrence policy. A 
small minority of those former resisters 
have been or became Communists, and 
are either living in the DDR or playing 
a very difficult role in the West German 
anti-bomb movement. This means almost 
a whole generation is missing from the 
present German pacifist movement and 
the radical opposition, those men and 
women now between 35 and 60 years old. 

3. There is a lot of apathy and resignation 
even among thoughtful people in the 
Federal Republic. This is a result of the 
lack of any real democratic tradition in 
Germany. People have never before ex- 
perienced the power of determined indi- 
viduals and small groups—except through 
their negative experience with “ radicals ” 
like Hitler. With the exception of 
Luther’s Reformation in the Middle Ages, 
no revolutionary movzment in the history 


is—but there are few people who take up 
this challenge themselves, 

Martin Niemoeller is among them, and it 
is because he acts on the principles he talks 
about that he has so much influence and 
Tespect both inside and outside Germany. 
He is not frightened off by the difficulties 
arising from the division of Germany, diffi- 
culties which might also be cited as causes 
of the weakness of the resistance movement. 

All is not gloom, however, as a glance 
at some of the growing points which pro- 
mise a more powerful and decisive move- 
ment show: 


@There are the Easter Marches which will 
be repeated in 1962 for the third time. 
Last year there were narly 10,000 
marchers and 25,000 participants in the 
final meetings in various towns. This year 
there will be more columns of marchers 
and more rallies on Easter Monday. 

@There is good reason to hope that more 
and more people will not be content with 
marching only but will prepare for non- 
violent group action and for individual 
resistance. 

@There are the occasions on which influ- 
ential people have stopped making fine 
speeches and have begun to act; the most 
important was the Declaration of the 18 
Goettingen Scientists, 

@There have already been some more or 
less spontaneous attempts at a sit-down 
involving civil disobedience. 

Ol here are a lot of groups and organisa- 
uons~-not exclusively pacifist—active in 
getting people to think critically, and to 
act according to their beliefs. 

There is not very much hope for a suc- 
cessful resistance movement in Western 
Germany in the near future. On the other 
hand there are still people living in this 
country, like Martin Niemoeller, who will 
never consent to what is wrong and who 
are waiting for the right moment to resist 
with personal courage and decisiveness. 


Helga Stolle comes from Hamburg, She 
studied physics at Hamburg University, and 
now teaches at a girls’ school. She was a 
founder-member of a small non-violent 
action group in Hamburg and has helped 
organise several demonstrations against 
nuclear weapons—notably the German 
“ Aldermaston” at Easter. 
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Michael 
Feandle 


Michael Randle was recalled from 
Ghana to become secretary of the 
Committee of 100 by a cable from 
Michael Scott and Bertrand Russell 
in October, 1960. The day after he 
flew back to iondon the first meet- 
ing of the Committee was held and 
Michae! was aproinied secretary, a 
post he held until the end of 
December, 1961. 

Michacl was working in Ghana for the 
African Affairs Bureau and helping edit 
the Voice of Africa whilst awaiting the 
setting up of a non-violent training centre 
in Ghana--a project which has never 
materialised. He first went to Ghana in 
October, 1959, to take part in the Protest 
Team against the French Tests in the 
Sahara, Whilst he and Michael Scott 
were attempting to enter the French terri- 
tory of Upper Volta warrants were out 
for their arrest in England as members of 
the Direct Action Committee, which was 
“inciting " people to enter the Harring- 
ton rocket base. 


* 


The Sahara Protest was called off after the 
French had confiscated all the Team 
vehicles and equipment and after the 
Team had made three attempts to pene- 
trate French territory. Back in Accra, 
Michael Randle was asked to assist in 
organising an emergency Conference of 
all African States to discuss positive 
action against nuclear tests and colonial 
domination; a resolution for a training 
centre was passed at this conference. 

Michael, now 28, became actively involved 
in campaigning soon after he had regis- 
tered as a CO in 1952—he read in Peace 
News about a sit-down outside the War 
Office and joined this “ Non-Violent Re- 
sistance Group” which went on to 
demonstrate at Aldermaston, Mildenhall, 
Porton and Harwell. Michael himself 
went alone to Austria in November, 1956, 


=< 
= 


His 


at the time of the Ifungarian uprising in 
an aitempt to reach the Hungarian fron- 
and ibute feaflets urging non- 
violent resistance, 


twer 


‘hen the Direct Action Committce was set 


up a year later and started to organise 
the first Aldermaston March, Michael, 
then working at Peace News, was on the 
Committee and later became its Chair- 
man, Previously he had worked on his 
father’s farm in Sussex, and spent a year 
just after he left school in 1950 working 
at a firm situated right opposite the Old 
Bailey, Michael recalls with rather wry 
amusement that at the time he was inter- 
ested in the case of five dockers up on 
trial there when the Attorney-General was 
prosecuting. 


Michael is the second eldest son in a family 


of nine. His mother is Irish and he had 
a Catholic upbringing, first as an evacuee 
in Dublin during the war and then at the 
Benedictine school of Douai, ironically 
near Aldermaston. The Doctrine of the 
Just War, which forbids indiscriminate 
massacre of populations, combined with 
the deep impression made on him by the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
brought him to the point of refusing to 
be conscripted for modern warfare. He 
thinks the fact that his father was a CO 
in the last war also had some influence 
on him. He became very interested in 
the writings of Aldous Huxley at about 
the time he registered as a CO. About 
18 months later his rethinking of all his 
assumptions led him to become an 
agnostic, 

interests are wide ranging: playing 
rugger regularly for Brighton Town (he 
was able to pursue this when in an open 


prison Jast September for a month), Terry Chandler's 


photography, playing the piano, and— 
mote experimentally—the guitar, and 
short story writing. He lights up with 
enthusiasm about new ideas and discusses 
them with animation, whether they con- 
cern Einstein’s theories of relativity or 
the next demonstration of the Committee 
of 100, 


He married Anne Parr, a secretary at an 


advertising agency whom he met through 
the Committee of 100, last Friday, and 


PROFILES C 


had a weekend honeymoon before arriv- 
ing aut the Old Bailey for his trial on 
Monday. In the midst of frantic activity 
hee thas f ve to think and 
tule, was planning if he is sent to 
Prison to use the time for serious study 
in socioiegy and politics. But this phlilo- 

and his own conviction 
imp e of the trial and 
civ disobedience, could not, he admitted 
i a certain foreboding as he 
y prospect of a long term 
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Pat Pottle 


P rake iy born in London in 
Augilet, 18% youngest of five 
Oat with a tradition of 
Ltt avis P action and readiness 
to # net nt. 

His father had been jailed as a conscien- 
tt yjector in World War J; an uncle 

Pai Lee t before and during World 
Var (t for IRA activities. 
Hi er had owned a plot of land 


and some foreshore at Brighton in the 
days wien the foreshore could be 
privately owned. A battle with the state 
came when yvrandfather declined to pay 
taxes on the foreshore, declaring that the 
beach belonged to the people of Britain, 
and that all beaches should be open to 
the people. It was jail then for grand- 
father and the beaches for the people of 
Britain today. 


Great-grandfather was a local leader of the 


Chartists. It was jail for him, too. He 
was outraged by prison conditions, be- 
came involved in prison reform and 
agitated until ultimately the prisoners 
were given beds—-beds which for years 
were known as “ Pottle beds.” 


It was one-year-old great grandson Pottle’s 


fate to be evacuated with his brothers on 
the outbreak of World War II to an 
Oxfordshire village, returning to his 
home in Paddington in 1945, Education 
started at a primary school, then on to 
Regent’s Park Secondary Central. He 
was expecting to stay there until the age 
of 16, but a serious injury to his father 
made it necessary for him to leave school 
and find employment. 


From school he entered the printing indus- 


try, working for five years as a compositor 
before leaving to run a club for six 
months. Then he was called up for mili- 
tary service and was put into the RAF. 


After 18 months he was thrown out of the 


RAF in 1961. He never quite knew why 
he did not fulfil the two years’ service— 
but there was a very strong CND group 
going ! 


There followed various jobs before starting 


full-time work with the Committee in 


August. 


His thinking about the nuclear disarma- 


ment issue was stimulated by the early 
Direct Action Committee demonstrations. 
He never really felt attracted to them 
because he considered only mass action 
could be effective, and that the too 
selective DAC could never achieve that. 


He went on the 1958 Aldermaston March, 


helped to organise a CND group in Pad- 
dington, but felt all these activities in- 
adequate; was searching for something 
more vigorous and with greater promise. 
The Committee of 100, for him, had the 
promise of a mass movement. 


Terry 
Chandler 


photograph went 
round the world when he paddled 
out to a buoy on the Holy Loch and 
hoisted the ND symbol as a 
sign of protest at the forthcoming 
mooring there of the Polaris sub- 
marine depot ship Proteus. 


Terry was born in Birmingham in 1940, He 


spent a year at Birmingham University 
studying physics and then failed his 
exams—but he still counts maths and 


physics among his chief interests. After 
this he spent four months wandering 
round Europe and North Africa. What 
he saw in Algeria and the people he 
talked to there made a deep impression on 
hum and influenced his views on war and 
violence. So on a different level did his 
reading of philosophy while at university, 
and in particular the writings of Gandhi, 
Tolstoy and Thorgau., 

Back in England from Algeria he, as he 
now puts it, compromised himself by 
taking a job in the technical office at 
Fairey Aviation, Ltd., at Hayes, though 
not on a military project, This job he left 
to take part in the Foulness civil dis- 
obedience demonstration in April, 1960. 
Terry was one of those who aftcr » 
week's imprisonment returned to Foulnese 
for a second demonstration, and was 
sentenced to six months for refusing to 
sign a recognizance or to pay a fine. As 
he was under 20 he spent all six months 
in Wormwood Scrubs separated frona 
the other nuclear disarmament prisoners, 
but emerged in October, 1960, firmly 
committed to go on campaigning. 


Soon afterwards he became involved m 
action against the Polaris base at Holy 
Loch and camped on the shores, canoe- 
ing out to obstruct the submarines. As a 
result of his activities he was imprisoned 
in Barlinnie jail, where he refused to co- 
operate with the prison authorities. But 
he now says he is doubtful about the 
lengths to which one should take one’s 
opposition and that one should concea- 
trate resistance at key points. So he is 
not planning to non-co-operate if sent te 
prison after the trial. 


* 


Terry is concerned about the psychological 
effects of continual prison going—he 
spent six weeks “inside” immediately 
after Wethersfield on December 9 for 
demonstrating, so he has had more than 
his share of prison—he also spent 
a month at Drake Hall open prison ia 
September along with quite a number of 
the Committee of 100. He thinks one 
should have a constructive part to one’s 
life and not simply go on resisting. But 
at this stage civil disobedience seems the 
most relevant action he can take. 


There is a certain amount of sympathy for 
nuclear disarmament among his family as 
a result of his activities, but he does not 
come from a pacifist background. 
His father is a coach driver and he has a 
19-year-old brother studying physics at 
Oxford and a six-year-old brother at 
home. 

His interests, apart from maths and physics, 
are climbing and hiking and playing the 
piano and violin. He likes classical music 
most. But, as he wryly remarked, there 
is mot much opportunity for playing 
musical instruments in prison. 


Trevor 
Hatton 


JN 1948 a 17-year-old schoolboy 
chanced to stop and listen to Donald 
Soper in Hyde Park—perhaps not 
quite by chance, for he had gone to 
Speakers’ Corner to see what hap- 
pened there. He had been told of 
the varied views that were ventilated 
on this windy corner and was drawn 
to the large crowd round Donald 
Soper’s stand. 


Dr. Soper’s pacifist arguments seemed to 
make sense, and they were reinforced by 
reading a copy of Peace News bought at 
the park gate. 

That was how Trevor Hatton, 30-year-old 
chartered accountant and Hon, Treasurer 
of the Committee of 100, came into the 
pacifist movement. Before this he was, 
on his own admission, “ vaguely Con- 


PORTRAITS on these pages from left to 
right show Michael Randle, Helen Alle- 
granza, Trevor Hatton, Terry Chandler 
shaking hands with Ian Dixon and Det.- 
Inspector Stratton arresting Pat Pottle. 
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servative,” even to the point of helping 
in Henry Brooke's 1945 election cam- 
paign. 


Trevor Hatton was born in 1931, third child 


of a family of four, a family which he 
describes as “ orthodox and respectable.” 
During World War II he was evacuated 
from the London district of Catford to 
the garrison town and military objective 
of Aldershot. He attended Farnborough 
Grammar School, returned to Catford in 
time for the doodlebugs, and went back 
to Roan School, Greenwich. 


He Icft at 16 with the equivalent to matri- 


culation and went to be articled to a 
chartered accountant. After five years he 
qualified, and at this point became liable 
for call-up. 


He had decided to register as a conscien- 


tious objector, and in anticipation of being 
given alternative service, joined the 
Friends Ambulance Unit International 
Service at Melksham in Wiltshire. His 
residence there meant that he appeared 
before the sympathetic Judge Wethered at 
the Bristol local Tribunal and was thus 
permitted to continue his work with the 
FAU for the next two years. 


Part of this time was spent in earthquake- 


stricken Greece, working on one of the 
Ionian islands, Zakynthos, where a FAU 
team had the job of rebuilding an 
orphanage. They lived at the orphanage 
and shared the orphans’ food, which was 
“werse than prison food.” Only the fact 
that he was helping in this way saved him 
from the anger and stone-throwing meted 
out to the English at the time of the strife 
in Cyprus. Trips to Athens were hazard- 
ous: the British Embassy was surrounded 
by barbed wire and Trevor Hatton’s best 
hope was to be mistaken for an Ameri- 
can. 


Back in London in 1956, he took a job 


with a firm of accountants before going 
to the pacifist-orientated St, Pancras 
Building Society. 


In 1958 he joined tht CND at its inaugural 


meeting, becoming a member of the 
Lewisham Group. When the Committee 
of 100 was formed he wrote to Michael 
Scott offering his services as treasurer. 
He was appointed and started full-time 
work with them in May, 196]. In 
September he was sent to prison, together 
with Bertrand Russell and 30 other mem- 
bers of the Committee. 


If he had the time he would spend his 


evenings peering through a_ telescope. 
However, astronomy is not for these days, 
and his home-made telescope is little 
used, 


As was recently revealed at George Clark's 


appeal hearing, Trevor Hatton has a 
deeply grounded faith based on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, although he calls 
himself an agnostic and long ago ceased 
to be a Church of England Sunday School 
teacher. 


The firmness of character which was re- 
vealed in his tussle with the magistrate 


But Suez disturbed her. 


over the taking of the oath does not easily 
show through the exterior of this well- 
groomed city accountant, whose hands 
have been roughened with the handling 
of earthquake débr‘s and whose mind has 
reacted sharply to the challenge of the 
nuclear age, 


Heten 


Allegranza 


Born in the garrison town of Aldershot 


in 1928, both her parents in the 
armed forces, as was her grand- 
father, and all her father’s brothers, 
it was perhaps inevitable that Helen 
Allegranza should go into the ATS, 
as the Women’s Royal Army Corps 
was once known, and become a 
member of the Conservative Party. 


Her schooling was interrupted by evacua- 


tion, nine times in all. After leaving 
school came a spell as a children’s nurse, 
then at 174 the ATS and service in Egypt, 
bringing with it. a sympathy for the 
Egyptian people that was later to be out- 
raged by the invasion of Suez. 


Suez found her in the Yorkshire village of 


Birdsall, at home with her family. She 
was Sunday School teacher, in the Church 
choir, and youth club leader. Her father 
had become sub-post-master, an appoint- 
ment in the village that rests with the 
Lord of the Manor, who usually saw that 
it went to retired officers from his regi- 
ment. 


Off went a tele- 
gram of protest to the Prime Minister; off 
went a resignation to the Conservative 
Party; this disturbance of what she calls 
her political apathy could not however be 
followed up because of the illness of her 
father. His death and the break-up of 
the family saw Helen taking up an 
appointment with a sophisticated Ameri- 
can advertising agency in London as tele- 
phonist-receptionist, and in a_ circle 
“where only the shallower things of life 
were discussed.” 


* 


But Suez had perhaps left its mark; almost 
sub-consciously she became impressed 
when through a mutual friend she met 
Jane Symonds, Michael Scott’s secretary. 
Here for the first time she came face to 
face with a brilliant woman _ for 
whom a highly paid post was not the be- 
all and end-all of life. 


She took up voluntary work with the 


Oxford Committee for Famine Relief and 
the National Association for Mental 
Health after her marriage to Stan Alle- 
granza in 1959, 


Helen's hobbies and spare-time interests too 
were to shape her life: antique collecting, 
painting, sculpting, music—and evening 
classes in philosophy. At the School of 
Economic Science in her philosophy 
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course she studied the writings of Gandhi 
and read a pamphlet by Gene Sharp 
which impressed her. 

She was only slightly interested in the ques- 
tion of nuclear weapons, and did not feel 
that there was anything adequate that she 


could do about it. That was until she 
listened to the 1 o’clock news one day 
and heard that Michael Scott was appeal- 
ing for volunteers for a newly formed 
Committee of 100. By 2.30 p.m. a letter 
from Helen Allegranza was in the post, 
offering her services to the new move- 
ment, which, she felt, had by its adoption 
of non-violent civil disobedience the 
answers to her question: What could be 
done about nuclear weapons ? 


Asked about her impressions of the Com- 


mittee’s first sit down at the Ministry of 
Defence, she said: “I was more fright- 
ened that someone would harm Russell. 
I remember feeling terribly protective 
towards him—right up in the front. I 
think I was terrified as we left Trafalgar 
Square going down Whitchall. I sat 
down next to Herbert Read and Jack 
Mongar and Janet Goodricke. I re- 
member feeling part of the movement 
straight away. The feeling afterwards 
was that this was the first clean thing, 
really worth-while thing I had ever done.” 


Tan Dixon 


Ian Dixon was born in April, 1936, at 
Ilford, Essex. Soon after his father 
came out of the RAF and the family 
moved to Yorkshire, where he ob- 
tained a place at Hipperholm 
Grammar School. 


Jan Dixon’s elder brother was called up 


into the army and expressed forcible 
views on service life after having toyed 
with the idea of conscientious objection. 


Another influence was the film “ All Quiet 


on the Western Front.” A teacher’s com- 
ments in the German class also stayed in 
the forefront of his mind and generated 
a healthy distrust of government propa- 
ganda. 


Pointing out the difficulties of foreign 
languages, the German teacher took for 
an example the derivation of “ The Old 
Contemptibles.” In German an adjective 
and an adverb have the same form, so 
that when the Germans described the 
British Expeditionary Force in World 
War I as a “contemptibly little army ” it 
was translated by British propagandists to 
imply that the Kaiser had called our army 
contemptible. 


At 16 he left school, and after a short spell 
locally in the Civil Service, moved to 
London and to a post in the Colonial 
Office. 


In 1952 at the time he was leaving school he 
saw a copy of Peace News in Halifax 
Public Library and found some of his 
developing ideas confirmed in the 
columns of a weekly paper. When he 
came to London the following year he 
contacted Peace News, joined the Peace 
Pledge Union, worked with the Non- 
violent Resistance Group, joined with 
Christopher Farley, Michael RandJe and 
others in establishing the Pacifist Youth 
Action Group, worked with the Move- 
ment for Colonial Freedom and was soon 
to be found picketing the Colonial Office 
with demands for the return of Serctse 
Khama, the return of the Kabaka of 
Buganda, no war over British Guiana, 
and so on. 


Unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately, Ian 


Dixon had come to London to work in 
the Colonial Office and was soon up 
before the Establishment Officer and 
warned that he must either Icave the 
Colonial Office alone, or leave the 
Colonial, Office. He left the Colonial 
Office after working there for just over 
a year. 


National Service was his next hurdie. He 


registered as a conscientious objector, and 
was given alternative service as a hospital 
porter. After 18 months he came to the 
conclusion that he should become an 
absolutist. 
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He left the hospital and, with another 


PYAG member David Graham, hitch- 
hiked to India where they joined Vinoba 
Bhave’s land-gift movement and engaged 
in various other constructive activities 
(Ian celebrated his 21st birthday in 2 
leprosy hospital where he was helping 
with the construction of a new wing). 


While in India the two heard of the forma- 
tion of the Emergency Committee for 
Direct Action Against Nuclear War and 
the effort to get a protest team out to 
Christmas Island. They offered their 
services and were accepted, but by the 
time Harold Stcele had joined them in 
Delhi and had gone out to the Far East 
the bomb had. been exploded and the 
project had to be abandoned. 


* 


They returned to England in July, 1957. Ian 
spent the following months in work camp 
activities, much of the time at one of the 
Cheshire Homes for Incurables, working 
for board and pocket money. A year of 
study followed, then back to London to 
join the staff of Peace News. The arrest 
of the whole of the Direct Action Com- 
mittee in December 1959 found him ap- 
pointed acting secretary and bearing the 
responsibility of carrying through the 
demonstration planned at the Harrington 
Rocket Base for January, 1960. His 
qualifications for the post were participa- 
tion in the Committee’s Swaffham rocket 
base demonstration and a jail sentence 
as a result of it. 


Another spell on Peace News staff followed 


and then work for the Committee of 100 
and spells in and out of jail. 


He came out of jail again on Thursday of 


last week after having served two months 
for the Wethersficld demonstration. 


Today he believes that the Committee of 


100 represents the forces in the country 
which are most likely to make non- 
violence a socially significant factor. He 
has a lot of doubts about the personalitics 
and the policies with which the Commit- 
tee has been involved, but on balance, it 
is the main and most worthwhile source 
for non-violent action. There is plenty 
of scope for the schools which it is 
organising and for bringing non-violence 
io a tremendous new public who might 
not otherwise be reached. 
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WOMEN STRIKE 
FOR PEACE 


WE want you to leave your work 

in your home, your factory or 
your office and to join us in demon- 
strating and campaigning against the 
nuclear arms race and the increasing 
risks of a nuclear war. [f you cannot 
spare a whole day, give us a few hours 
before you go to work, at lunchtime, 
in the evening.” 

This call has been made by the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament as part of the 
“Women Against the Bomb” campaign 
launched after November 5 when 600 
women and children protested to the 
Russian and U.S. Embassies and to the 
British Government against nuclear tests. 

Now thousands of leaflets are being dis- 
tributed by newly formed “ Women Against 
the Bomb ” groups. 

Already they have issued a special arm- 
band and badge. On the day when the 
Prime Minister was to make his statement 
on the resumption of tests over 50 telegrams 
of protest were sent, 
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Brighton sit-down 


TPHE first civil disobedience to be com- 

mitted in Brighton in protest against 
the Government’s nuclear policy took place 
last Saturday. Directly provoked by the 
Prime Minister’s Commons statement two 
days previously that Britain would restart 
nuclear tests and had lent Christmas Island 
to the USA for a similar purpose, the pro- 
test exceeded what was hoped for it. 

“A few minutes before 3 p.m. on Satur- 
day afternoon,” Alan Staley told Peace 
News, “we arrived at Brighton's Clock 
Tower, the busiest road junction in the town 
and a difficult traffic spot at any time, and 
immediately sat down in the middle of the 
road. Deliberately, we refrained from ob- 
structing the passage of the traflic entirely, 
since we have no quarrel with Brighton 
motorists. To make this clear, leaflets were 
handed to halted motorists, which also 
pointed out the far greater obstruction 
which would be bound to happen if the 
Government's policy is not halted. 

“The police, who had been previously 
notified of the proposal, told the 50 odd 
people sitting down to move. No one 
answered or moved, and the officer in 
charge then said: ‘ Right, bring up the van.’ 
No van appeared and the police took no 
further action beyond dealing with the con- 
sequent traffic problem in much the same 
way as they would had the obstruction been 
from some other cause, 

“We maintained our protest until 3.15, 
then marched in procession to the sea 
front.” 

A march not involving civil disobedience 
will be held in Brighton next Saturday, 
beginning from The Level (Union Road) at 
3 p.m. 


LONDON MARCH AND LOBBY 
2,000 PEOPLE marched through London 
last Sunday evening to draw attention to 
the threatened resumption of nuclear 
testing by the West. The main object of 
the demonstration, which was organised 
by London Region CND, was to lobby 
newspaper offices: then followed a 
torchlight march through the West End. 


MEIRION FRANCIS, imprisoned for 13 
days after refusing to pay a fine in con- 
nection with the Trafalgar Square demon- 
stration last September, is to be released 
from Winson Green prison, Birmingham, 
on Saturday morning, Feb. 17. 


Regina 


versus 


Committee of [OO 


S PEACE NEWS WENT TO PRESS THE TRIAL WAS PROCEEDING AT THE OLD 

BAILEY OF SIX MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE OF 100, ACCUSED OF TRY- 
ING TO ENTER WETHERSFIELD BASE, W HICH “BELONGS TO THE QUEEN” AND 
IS A “PROHIBITED PLACE” UNDER THE OFFICIAL SECRETS ACT. 


The Prosecution said in opening that this was not a “ political prosecution ”’ 
and that the jury should not either acquit or convict the accused because of 


their beliefs. 
examining Air Commodore Magill 
that the question for the jury to 
decide was the purpose and intention 
of the accused and whether that pur- 
pose or intention was prejudicial to 
the interest of the State. 

He added that the Defence would put 
before the jury that it was not in the in- 
terest of the state to have aircraft armed 
with nuclear bombs at Wethersfield. Asked 
by the Judge what sort of evidence he 
could put before the jury to prove that he 
replied he would call various experts. 

During his opening statement Sir Regi- 
nald Manningham-Buller, the Attorney- 
General, cited two precedents of cases dur- 
ing the First World War; in both instances 
the ruling had been that the Government 
view could not be challenged and must be 
accepted as fact, 

All members of the Committee of 100 are 
being called as witnesses by Pat Pottle, who 
decided on the second day of the trial to 
conduct his own defence. 

Committee members and supporters have 
been demonstrating their solidarity with 
those in the dock. 

As the trial opened on Monday, the Rev. 
Denis Shaw, curate of St. Matthew’s, 


Spiritual 
assistance ? 


ONE-DAY Civil Defence course 

was attended recently by about 50 
Anglican clergy, Roman _ Catholic 
priests and Nonconformist ministers in 
the Tynemouth area. It was arranged 
by Canon C. D. Davis with the assist- 
ance of Tynemouth Corporation. 

A similar course has been held in Mor- 
peth, organised by Northumberland County 
Council. Prime mover is the Bishop of 
Newcastle, who believes that “ ministers 
should be in the position to be of spiritual 
assistance to the people’ after a nuclear 
explosion. 

The secretary of the newly-formed Tyne- 
mouth Borough Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament, Mrs, Barbara Davies—whose 
husband is a full-time ED officer with the 
National Coal Board—has challenged local 
clergy to join CND: “Instead of prepar- 
ing,” she comments, “to succour the sur- 
vivors (if any) of a nuclear war they should 
be marching with us. . .” 


Oxford Union votes 
against tests 


rE Oxford Union on February 8 voted 
overwhelmingly to adjourn briefly in 

protest against Western intentions of re- 

suming nuclear tests. 

Sharp, Associate Editor of Peace News, 

read: 

“That this House adjourn for a token 
period against the threatened resumption 
of atmospheric testing of nuclear weapons 
by the West, and especially against the 
British proposal to lease Christmas Island 
to the USA for such purposes and to test 
British weapons in Nevada.” 

The motion was passed by a show of 
hands estimated at a majority of at least 
two to one. The Union had previously 
made a similar protest against Russian tests. 


But Mr. Hutchinson, the Defence Counsel, stressed whilst cross- 


Bethnal Green, paraded with a banner “in 
the name of Christ, Ban the Bomb.” He 
said he was a supporter of the Committee 
but was not parading officially. 

Also outside were supporters giving out 
a four-page leaflet announcing the Trafalgar 
Square Rally. A copy was handed to the 
Judge before the jury were empanelled, 
and he ruled that further distribution might 
lead to proceedings for criminal contempt. 

Defence objections were made to five 
men and a woman among the first 12 jurors 
called. There were also objections to two 
men called as replacements. Finally a jury 
of ten men and two women was sworn. 

Fewer than 30 of those waiting outside 
the court were allowed into the public 
gallery, but over 100 remained queuing out- 
side. Many wore a special Committee badge 
carrying the words “On Trial.” 


I, Wendy Butlin, of 4, Dunillie Place, 


N.W.5, wish to make the following 
statement: 


Tama founder member of the Com- 
mittee of 100. JI associate myself with 
the statement of Earl Russell and the 
Rev, Michael Scott issued in October, 
1960, calling for mass civil disobedience 
against nuclear weapons, I was present 
at the meeting at which the decision 
was taken to organise a demonstration 
at the American H-bomber base at 
Wethersfield on December 9th; I agreed 
to and fully support the decision. 1 
declare that I am equally responsible 
with the six members of the Committee 
who have been singled out by the 
authorities and who are at present on 
trial at the Old Bailey. 


I lay this information and request 
that it he placed before tie Director of 
Public Prosecutions. 


QITATEMENTS similar to the above were 
being handed in ali over Britain this 
week as members of the Committee of 
100 expressed their solidarity with the six 
on trial at the Old Bailey. 

Mrs. Pat O'Connell, leader of the London 
to Holy L.cch march, was the first to pre- 
sent herself to a non-plussed olficer at her 
local police station. 


He telephoned the Special Branch on the 
advice of his superintendent. They asked 
for additional details to be taken.and for- 
ward to them. Mrs. O'Connell was ad- 
vised to present herself at the Old Bailey. 


Wendy Butlin, who went to King’s Cross 
Police Station on Tuesday, was told that 
the matter was outside their jurisdiction. 
Mrs, Denny was told to go to the Special 
Branch at Scotland Yard. 

Pat Arrowsmith also handed in a statement, 
pointing out that her colleagues were on 
trial under the Official Secrets Act for 
having conspired with persons unknown, 
and that as a member of the Committee 
of 100 she was one of these persons. The 
Press Association and Exchange Tele- 
graph had arrived at the police station 
before she did, and the superintendent, 
duly warned, had already rung up the 
Special Branch. He advised her to consult 
the Defence Counsel about the possibility 
of arraigning herself at the Old Bailey. 


Press ‘‘ freedom ”’ 


in Leicester 


The Leicester Working Group of the East 
Midlands Committee of 100 decided to 
show their solidarity with those Committee 
members on trial by placing the following 
advertisement in the local papers: 


“The Midlands Committee of 100, 
Leicester Group, is proud to identify itself 
with the aims and actions of its friends 
now on trial.” 


This was refused by both the Leicester 
Mercury and the Leicester Evening Mail. 
The supporter who had taken this to the 
newspaper offices also wished to insert the 
following at his own expense, and this was 
also refused: 


“Will your child be one of the victims 
of nuclear bomb tests ? ” 


Another supporter then attempted to in- 
sert the following in the Mercury: 


“Funds urgently required for action 
against Nuclear Weapon Tests, Please 
send to Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin 
St., London, N.4.” 


This was also refused and the advertising 
manager gave as the reasons that it “ might 
upset the Mercury's readers,” “that the 
paper could not be associated with the 
Committee of 100 (but it does print full 
page advertisements for the Conservative 
Party), etc. On being reminded of the free- 
dom of the press which is made so much of 
in this country, he replied that this meant 
the freedom to refuse anti-government ad- 
vertisements. The Committee of 100 in 
Leicester would like supporters in Leicester 
to try to insert similar advertisements. 


TELL THE PEOPLE 


JUST WHAT KIND OF PEOPLE 
are these nuclear disarmers? This 
question will be on the lips of many 


people after the Old Bailey trial. 


Peace News supplics an answer this week, 
not merely with the profiles on pages 8 and 
9, but with the broad sweep of the whole 
contents of the paper. 


That is why it is important that you have 
extra copies to give to acquaintances and 
the public at large. Can you use an extra 
dozen or more of this week's issue? If so 
*phone or wire TERminus 8248 or use the 
coupon below. 


To Wendy Butlin, Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London, N.1. 


Your Name 


Address 


*Please send one dozen copies weekly 
copies of Peace News for February 16 at 
the special free distribution rate of 3s, 2 
dozen (post free). 


,*Please send one dozen coppies weekly 
for the next ............ weeks at the special 


3s. rate. 
*I enclose £ s. *Charge to my a/c. 


*Delete where necessary. 


Published by Peace News Ltd., § Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1, and printed in Gt. Britain by Goodwin 
Press Ltd., 135 Fonthill] Road, London, N.4 
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